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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Its significance to the believer. Its usefulness to the lay teacher 


I, INTRODUCTION 


One of the chief mainstays of the Church of Christ down 
through the years has been her rich heritage of Christian 
doctrine. Unfortunately the trend in recent years to topical 
preaching in our pulpits and the dropping of catechetical in- 
struction in our Sunday Schools has meant that much of that 
wealth has been lost to the rising generation. Coupled with 
this has been an emphasis on the voluntary and emotional in 
personal experience that has displaced any consciousness of the 
loss that has been suffered. An indication of the extent of this 
condition is the bewilderment so often evinced in the minds 
of the young when doctrinal matters are touched upon; be- 
wilderment as to what is meant by doctrine and its place among 
the means of grace. It is out of a profound conviction that a 
sound knowledge of Christian doctrine, be it only of an elemen- 
tary nature, provides the requisite stability for proper growth in 
grace, and is not only absolutely essential to any who would 
engage in Christian work but is the surest and quickest aid to 
the proper exposition of Scripture by the lay speaker and 
Sunday School teacher, that this article, by a layman, is written. 

Occasionally we do see the young eyes light up with some 
comprehension of “the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height . . . of the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge ”’,} 
and such expression of delight makes us desire the more to 
see all bewilderment swept away. We are less afraid of the 
introduction of diverse views than of the absence of those 
elements which are necessary if one is to “ stand fast in the 
faith . . . strong ”’,? and able “ to give an answer to every man 
that asketh . . . a reason of the hope that is in us ”’.* 

All of this, of course, presupposes that the “‘ Christian ” for 
whom we urge an interest in doctrine is a “new man... 
renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that created 
him ”’.4 


1 Eph. iii. 18 f. 

* 1 Cor. xvi. 13. 
> 1 Peter iii. 15. 

* Col. iii. 10. 
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We fully realize that the most conclusive arguments in these 
matters, much less the presentation in these pages, cannot avail 
unless the Holy Spirit transmits the thoughts to the mind He 
has prepared. Therefore we pray that “He who opens our 
eyes to discern the beams of that celestial light which shines 
in the Scripture, may also correct our taste to discern the 
divine savor of that spiritual food.” 


Il. REVELATION 


Before we consider the place of Christian doctrine we must 
have some idea of the construction or method of Scripture. 
What is the Bible? Why was it given in its particular form? 
What is the essential difference between its various parts? Why 
cannot we turn to a summary or a certain chapter in Holy 
Writ which will condense for us all we need to know and 
forever eliminate the necessity of man-made creeds ? 

We shall try to find the answer to these questions by first 
going back to man’s earliest days. In the Garden of Eden 
man had no need of Scripture. He was privileged to enjoy 
direct fellowship with his Creator and (within his capacities) 
to know God as a man learns to know his intimate friend. Sin 
and the Fall, however, completely changed that relationship. 
God is rightly offended with man and in the purity of His 
holiness and in righteousness cannot continue the intimacy of 
the Garden. Man, on his part, has been sadly changed; not 
only is he no longer congenial to God but also is no longer 
competent to receive such intimacy and personal knowledge 
of God. A fair picture of man apart from grace is a creature 
with reason perverted, his will biased toward evil, his conscience 
unreliable, his affections set on sinful things, his soul bereft 
of supernatural gifts, his best works at least negatively sinful 
and his social relations sinful and hence unsatisfying. 

How shall God reveal Himself or talk to such a creature, 
tell him of his condition and impart the promise of salvation? 
First of all God talks to man through nature. It, too, is sadly 
affected by man’s sin but still, in the beautiful words of the 
Belgic Confession, speaks “ by the creation, preservation, and 
government of the universe which is before our eyes as a most 
elegant book wherein all creatures, great and small, are as 


1 The Confession of the Waldenses, a.v. 1655. 
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so many characters leading us to contemplate the invisible 
things of God, namely His eternal power and Godhead”. 
The only difficulty with this “‘ natural revelation ” is that man’s 
apostasy is so developed that while the voice of nature leaves 
him inexcusable before God it is incapable of bringing him “ to 
a knowledge of God and His will which is necessary unto 
salvation ”’. 


God, therefore, in mercy set in motion a “ special revelation ” 
of words and acts in dealing with the children of men that would 
impart the required knowledge of Himself. Beginning with the 
very names by which He identifies Himself He connotes what 
He is to men. Of necessity then in the circumstances, this 
special revelation was commenced on a remote basis. Just as 
when a personal friendship has been severed any resumption of 
correspondence is likely to be distant and formal, so it was in 
this case but even more so by reason of the disparity of the 
persons involved. Furthermore man is so far from a right 
attitude towards his Creator that he has no desire for peace 
with God except upon outrageous terms. Indeed his arrogance 
and pride are such that without any encouragement he would, 
if it were possible, seat himself on the very throne of the 
Almighty. Hence we read of the “ fencing ”’ of the appearances 
of God to His ancient people. Accordingly, over a period of 
some four thousand years, God moved toward man in act and 
word. First as a rightly offended Creator yet still mindful of 
His creatures; then revealing Himself as a Covenant God 
binding Himself to redeem man; then as a Friend, as a Father 
and finally as a Lover, a Husband to Israel, even though all the 
while man has been moving farther away, even to the point 
where the “ chosen people”, they who should have been the 
““Bride”’, could only be described by the analogy of the 
adulteress. 


This revelation was given in a twofold manner: by a series 
of central progressive objective acts which stand for all time, 
are meaningful for all believers and hence require no repetition; 
and by means of an inner subjective revelation to the individual 
man which of necessity must be repeated in each case. Not 
only are these objective acts employed in a progressive unfolding 
of the content of revelation but the mode of the unfolding is 
itself progressive, as it is seen in the early manifestations or 


1 The Philadelphia Confession: Of the Holy Scriptures. 
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theophanies with their outward impact on the senses; as it 
comes in the inward prophetic inspiration, and finally as it 
comes by Christ Jesus, who verily was God with us. 


Paralleling this objective work and drawing upon it but 
exhibiting a certain freedom of accomplishment is the subjective 
internal redemptive work which is in fact the commencement 
of the restoration of the “ image of God ” in man and which is 
ever at the behest of the great Potter who has power indeed 
over the clay. 


This picture then gives us the answer to our first two 
questions. The Bible is the record of these acts and words of 
God’s special revelation. Its particular form is dictated by the 
“* progressiveness ”’ of the revelation; the sequence and character 
of God’s acts and words which it records are enriched with over- 
tones of understanding wrought by the Holy Spirit in the con- 
sciousness of the saints which in their amplitude rise like 
mountain peaks even to the piercing of the clouds that still 
enshrouded the purposes of the Eternal One. 


In the New Testament, however, we discover an additional 
phenomenon. Our Lord Jesus Christ appears as the culmina- 
tion of Divine Revelation. He says: “ He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father ”’;! “ If ye had known Me, ye should have 
known My Father also”. He flashed across the horizon of 
the age a dazzling meteor, displaying in the passage of three 
short years infinitely more of God than had been manifested 
in the preceding millenniums. Indeed His brilliance was such 
as to obscure much of the “light” of that age, but after the 
manner of an earlier manifestation which was “cloud and 
darkness to the Egyptians but light by night to Israel ”’,? he 
was the Light of life. He had many things to say, but His 
disciples were incapable of receiving them in their transcendent 
brilliance. Implicit in His teaching is all that is necessary for 
us until the enlightenment of the resurrection morn, but those 
things that He has yet to say and those things implied which 
must for us be made explicit are to be the work of the Holy 
Spirit to say and to unfold, using as His instruments the authors 
of the New Testament canon. Hence there is a progressiveness 


? John xiv. 9. 
* John xiv. 7. 
® Exod. xiv. 20. 
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in the New Testament teaching. Taking then the progressive- 
ness of revelation and the progress of doctrine together we have 
the answer to our third question as to the essential difference 
between the various parts of Scripture. 


Thus while we find the promise of redemption in the maternal 
covenant of Genesis iii. 15, it is rather to the Gospels that we 
turn to learn of the atonement made by the Seed of the woman. 
It is to the Epistles that we turn for revelation of the fulness 
of Christ’s salvation, for instruction in the way of life and for 
knowledge of the life hereafter. It is to Exodus that we turn 
for a knowledge of the circumstances of the giving of the Law. 
It is from the New Testament that we learn the purpose of the 
Law, “ our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ’. Conversely 
it is from the New Testament record of Calvary that we learn 
of the price of our redemption but it is from the Old Testament 
that we see the sovereign purposes of God and the faithfulness 
of Jehovah moving to that end. It is from the whole body of 
Scripture rightly gathered up and apprehended that we begin to 
conceive of the glories of the Triune God and not the least of 
these, His grace toward us His fallen creatures. It is with the 
“ gathering up” and the “apprehending” that doctrine is 
concerned. 

Finally, as to the reason why Scripture includes no simple 
summary, we should remember first that the truth is inherently 
rich and complex, because God is so Himself.2 Further it has 
pleased Him to enjoin upon us to search the Scriptures,* for 
they were written for our learning,‘ that we might praise Him 
for His mighty acts’ and for His goodness and His wonderful 
works to the children of men.* 

Our doctrine, therefore, can never take the place of Scripture 
whose every word, every connective, is most significant and 
must stand; but it can, instead, be of inestimable value in 
Bible study and the understanding and retaining of its teaching. 


Gal. iii. 24. 

2 Geerhardus Vos, Biblical Theology (W. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co.), p. 16. 
§ John v. 39. 

* Rom. xv. 4. 

5 Psalm cl. 2. 

* Psalm cvii. 8. 
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Ill. DOCTRINE 

(1) What is it? 

Dr. John Murray has given us one of the most succinct defini- 
tions of doctrine: “‘ Right notions of Scriptural truth.”? Louis 
Berkhof has well said that for the Reformers dogmas were: 
“ Divine truths clearly revealed in the Word of God.”’* Griffith 
Thomas was perhaps more academic: “ The fundamental 
truths of revelation arranged in systematic form.”* Rainy was 
picturesque: “‘ the human echo to the Divine voice—the human 
response to the Divine message.”* Orr described it as “ a work 
of the human spirit operating on the matter furnished to faith 
in divine revelation”... Forsyth very aptly said it is “ final 
revelation in germinal statement—the church’s grasp (of 
revelation) ”’.* 

Doctrine gathers up the implicit teaching of the acts of God 
in His dealings with men as well as the plain words of Scripture. 
It is both word and fact. It is “‘ that which is expressly set down 
in Scripture” and “ that which by good and necessary conse- 
quence may be deduced from Scripture”’.” Unlike revelation, 
doctrine is incomplete for, as Schaff says, “ Faith must be in 
every point entire and firm: never finished but always susceptible 
of further development.”® Revelation then in nature and in 
Scripture is a work of God. Doctrine, however, consists of 
right notions of these truths as they are apprehended by the 
believer and to this extent is a human work, but since these 
notions can never be rightly apprehended except by the work 
of the Holy Spirit, doctrine is also, to this extent, a divine work. 

Because this is a non-technical article we use the word 
“doctrine” loosely. We should perhaps explain that “doctrine” 
is sometimes designated as “ dogma” when it has received 


1 Dr. John Murray, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Sermon 
delivered in Toronto. 


* Louis Berkhof, Systematic Theology (Eerdmans), Introductory Volume, 
p. 19. 


* W. H. Griffith Thomas, The Principles of Theology, p. 23. 

* R. Rainy, quoted by Louis Berkhof, op. cit., p. 37. 

5 James Orr, The Progress of Dogma, p. 9. 

* P. T. Forsyth, quoted by Berkhof, op. cit., p. 20. 

? Westminster Confession: Of the Holy Scriptures. 

® Philip Schaff, quoted by Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, p. 69. 
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the sanction of some ecclesiastical body, and is upheld by the 
authority of that body. Again, however, the two are considered 
synonymous by scholars like Auguste Lecerf on the premise 
that the authority of Scripture renders to the truths derived 
from it the full status of dogma. Other variations of these 
designations have been held by different scholars. 

“* Symbols ”’ is another term that may confuse the uninitiated. 
This is the name for statements of faith as they appear in 
Christian creeds. 

A further complication is the term “ Dogmatics”’. This is 
the science of the self-consistency of doctrine. To know a few 
of the vital doctrines of Christianity is indeed a great blessing 
but to be able to hold the doctrines of the Church in their right 
relationships is to be conversant with the very queen of sciences. 
So Van Oosterzee’s definition: “‘ Dogmatics is the expression 
of the consciousness of belief as it has actually and for the 
present moment developed itself, by the light of the Gospel 
and in the bosom of the Church, to a defined and clearly 
measurable height.” 


(2) The History of Doctrine 

It was not until nearly the third century that doctrine in the 
form of systematically stated and accepted forms (creeds) made 
its appearance in the Church. These early years were largely 
taken up with certain aspects of Christology. It was not until 
the sixteenth century that the doctrine of the Atonement was 
adequately and analytically stated. Many of our important 
doctrines were centuries in development. 

Doctrinal statements in many instances came to birth as the 
Church found it necessary to refute error. The last high point 
in dogmatics was the time of the Reformation. John Calvin’s 
system of doctrine has never been improved upon although 
some of his individual points have been more fully expressed 
by a small handful of theologians. But if there was no systema- 
tical arrangement of doctrine at the time of the early Church, 
the truths on which such systems were later built were already 
being apprehended and affirmed. 

Perhaps the first statements of doctrine in the New Testament 
are found in the statement of Simeon, “‘ Mine eyes have seen 
Thy salvation ”’;? in the confession of Peter, “‘ Thou art the 


» Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, p. 69. 
® Luke ii. 30. 
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Christ, the Son of the living God”, to which Jesus replied: 
“ Blessed art thou . . . for flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven . . . and upon this 
rock [i.e. this doctrine] I will build My church ”’;? in the con- 
fession of Martha, “‘ Yea, Lord: I believe that Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, which should come into the world ”’,? 
and in the confession of Thomas, ““ My Lord and my God.’ 


Certainly by the time of Paul, in the words of Warfield: 


The church has been founded and in it throbs the pulse of a vigorous 
life. The Gospel has been embraced and lived: it has been trusted 
and not found wanting: and the souls that have found its blessed- 
ness have had time to frame its precious truths into formulas— 
formulas which have embedded themselves in the hearts of the whole 
congregation, have been beaten there into shape as the deeper 
emotions of redeemed souls have played round them, and have 
emerged again suffused with feelings which they have awakened and 
satisfied and moulded into that balanced and rhythmic form which 
is the hallmark of utterances that came really out of the living and 
throbbing hearts of the people.* 


So Paul declares, “* This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners.”> ‘‘ These faithful sayings [were a] body of utterances 
in which the essence of the Gospel has been crystallized by those 
who have tested and seen its preciousness.”* They were the 
very beginning of the Church’s doctrine. 

The earliest records’ of the baptism of believers show that 
the candidate was not asked to repeat a portion of Scripture 
but rather to state the irreducible content of the revelation of 
Scripture and his belief in the same. As he stepped down into 
the water he was asked by his pastor: “* Do you believe in God 
the Father Almighty?” He answered, “ Yes” and was im- 
mersed. He was asked: “ Do you believe in Jesus Christ His 
only begotten Son, our Lord?” He answered “ Yes” and 
was immersed again. He was asked: “ Do you believe in the 


1 Matt. xvi. 16 ff. 

? John xi. 27. 

* John xx. 28. 

* B. B. Warfield, The Power of God unto Salvation, p. 30. 
5 1 Tim. i. 15. 

* Warfield, op. cit., p. 30. 


7 See J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (Longmans, 1950); C. A. Briggs, 
Theological Symbolics; J. R. Lumby, The History of the Creeds. 
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Holy Spirit?”’ He answered “ Yes”, and was immersed for 
the third time. 

As time goes on these questions are expanded to include the 
phrases concerning Christ, ‘““ who was born of the Holy Spirit 
and the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci- 
fied, dead and buried and rose on the third day ”’, and in the 
third confession: “the holy catholic church, the communion 
of saints, the resurrection of the flesh, the life everlasting.” 

Then about the third century we find the candidate required 
to state these doctrines himself in turn. And we find catechetical 
instruction of all believers in the doctrines of the Church before 
baptism and admission to membership. Thus the Church pro- 
gressed in ability to express the teachings of the Bible and the 
believer in ability to express his faith. Thus were both fortified 
against heresy. 

Shedd says: “* The history of Christian doctrine is the account 
of the expansion which revealed truth has obtained, through 
endeavour of the Church universal to understand its meaning 
and to evince its self-consistence in opposition to the attacks 
and objections of scepticism.” 


IV. THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF DOCTRINE 


(1) It is Essential to Knowledge. 


Perhaps one says: “ I have accepted Christ as my Saviour, I am 
trying to serve Him. Christianity is for me a life, I feel no 
necessity for doctrine or dogmas let alone dogmatics.” Berkhof 
says, “‘ The assertion often heard in our day, that Christianity 
is not a doctrine but a life, may have a rather pious sound .. . 
but [it] is after all a dangerous falsehood. It is only by a proper 
understanding and a believing acceptance of the message of the 
Gospel, that men are brought to the necessary self-surrender 
to Christ in faith, and are made partakers of the new life in the 
Spirit. The reception of that life is . . . conditioned by 
knowledge.” 

Jesus says, “* This is life eternal, that they should know Thee 
the only true God, and Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ.”* Paul says, “God would have all men to be saved, 


1 W. G. T. Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine, p. 23. 
* Louis Berkhof, op. cit., p. 28. 
® John xvii. 3. 
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and come to the knowledge of the truth”; he represents as 
an aim that all believers may “ attain unto the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a fullgrown man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ ”.* 
Peter says, ““ His divine power hath granted unto us all things 
that pertain unto life and godliness, through the knowledge of 
Him that called us by His own glory and virtue.””* 


Berkhof goes on to say: 


Participation in the life of Christianity is everywhere in the’ New 
Testament made conditional on faith in Christ as He has revealed 
Himself, and this naturally includes knowledge of the redemptive 
facts in Scripture. Christians must have a proper understanding of 
the significance of these facts; and if they are to unite in faith, must 
also arrive at some unitary conviction and expression of the truth. 


Shedd has said: 


History has shown that Christianity has soon lapsed into pantheism 
and other heresies when all logical methods have been rejected and 
feelings and- intuitions substituted for clear discrimination and 
conceptions. 


And Van Oosterzee says: 


The Christian faith impels indeed to the knowledge of things which 
are given to us of God in Christ and conducts thereto. What through 
faith we understand is by no means the fruit of a bare supposing, or a 
highly probably conjecturing, a being almost certain: the believer 
knows not only THAT, but also truly WHAT, and upon what 
ground he believes. The eye of faith must in every domain observe, 
compare, combine the facts of revelation—faith is here, in the fullest 
sense the root and principle of knowledge according to the apostle’s word® 
—‘* We have believed and know that Thou art the Holy One of 
God.””* 


Are we not justified in affirming here that the believing and 
knowing of the apostles was conditioned on some understanding 
of the teaching of Old Testament Scripture? And did not Jesus 
say: “Search the Scriptures, for they are they which testify 
of Me?”” 


1 1 Tim. ii. 4. 

2 Eph. iv. 13. 

* 2 Peter i. 3. 

* W. G. T. Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine. 

5 Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, pp. 231-236. 
® John vi. 69. 

7 John v. 39. 


in ed 
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Shedd says very pertinently: 


There is no trustworthy religious experience that is not grounded in 
the perception of religious doctrine. Christian dogma is the support 
and nutriment of all genuine Christian life.* 


Lecerf says: 


Reformed Christianity . . . attaches value to emotion and enthusiasm 
only in so far as these sentiments are provoked by religious truth, 
recognized as such by a divine promise, the meaning of which has 
been grasped and the divine character verified intellectually. 


Here then is a yardstick for the right measurement of all 
ecstatic experience and for our Christian walk and life. 


Religion then for us is not purely an affair of sentiment, still less 
sentimentalism. To our knowledge of sensorial and rational origin, 
it adds supra-sensorial and supra-rational knowledge, concerning 
that which God wills that we should think of Him, in order that we 
may glorify Him and find in Him our happiness and our “ unique 
consolation in life and death ”’.? 


Calvin said: 


The seat of religious knowledge is the heart rather than the head. 
But in order that it may descend into the heart and set the will in 
motion, it must in the first place be received in the mind and under- 
stood by it. God is not known at all by mere imagination, but as He 
manifests Himself within our hearts by His Holy Spirit.* 


What can we say of the practical value of Christian doctrine 
to the ordinary Christian who has little time for reading the 
Bible and limited opportunities for enlarging his knowledge 
of it? Certainly we hold that some knowledge of the self- 
consistency of revealed truth cannot help but bolster our faith 
and, as Lecerf has suggested, the study of doctrine may well 
bring unexpected solutions to intellectual difficulties which 
press heavily on the certitude of faith. Then, too, with Van 
Oosterzee, we believe that it may be the very means of increasing 
spiritual life. 

How, indeed, shall we begin to attain unto the knowledge of 
Christ except as we are able to gather up in our minds the record 
of Him as He is foretold by the prophets, as He Himself lived 
and spoke and as the Holy Spirit takes of the things of Christ 


1 W. G. T. Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine. 


* A. Lecerf, An Introduction to Reformed Dogmatics (Lutterworth Press), 
p. 18. 


* John Calvin, Institutes. 
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and reveals them through the apostles? And can this know- 
ledge not best be apprehended and held in a form approxi- 
mating to the “ faithful sayings ” of the saints? Then, too, there 
is real comfort and consolation for the believer as he identifies 
each experience in life and in humility marks each advance- 
ment in grace by means of a doctrinal yardstick whose every 
graduation is based on Scriptural truths. 

And how the glories of our Lord shine out and the attributes 
of our God bring us to our knees in adoration and praise when 
the many facets of doctrinal truth become apparent to us! This 
should become clear when we consider that until we understand 
something of God’s holiness we have no real conception of our 
sin; but having in grace been given a glimpse of its exceeding 
sinfulness we then need an understanding of Christ’s righteous- 
ness made over to us, and for abiding assurance we must have 
the justice of God satisfied—yes, more—in a forensic act, God 
Himself pronouncing us justified. Then the brilliance of the 
gems of the Church is manifest and we begin to understand in 
some measure “ what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us”; and the glorious things that are spoken of the 
Zion to which we hasten are no less than our beloved Christian 
doctrine. Such in any event was the conviction of Luther when 
he declared “‘ Doctrine is Heaven ”’. 

And if, finally, some brother who is assailed with doubts 
comes to us for help (and the greatest of saints have been so 
assailed), which shall we suppose will be the more helpful to 
him: to tell him to “ have faith” or to tell him how Christ 
Jesus has pleaded a perfect case on his behalf and that he is 
justified, for it is Christ that died, yea rather is risen again?? 
A sound knowledge of the doctrine of justification will be of 
inestimable help in such a case. 


Co B— ee eI ee. 


(2) The Value of Doctrine in Exposition and Teaching. 


And now we pass to a brief consideration of the value of know- 
ledge of Christian doctrine in exposition of the Word. 

The Sunday School worker, the lay teacher to-day does not 
lack “‘ outlines ” sufficient for his needs. But if he is to be a 
“workman not needing to be ashamed, (ever) cutting straight 
the Word of truth ”,? he dare not “ wander up and down but 


o- O Gh =, 


1 Rom. viii. 34. 
* 2 Tim. ii. 15, Lenski’s Commentary (The Wartburg Press). 


HSE 
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(must) pursue a certain path, and so attain to the end to which 
the Holy Spirit invites him”. If he is to receive his Lord’s 
“* well-done ” he cannot afford to be superficial. 


Calvin has said that he who understands the principal matters 
of Christian philosophy will make more progress in the school 
of God in one day than any other person in three months, 
inasmuch as he, in the great measure, knows to what he should 
refer each sentence, and has a rule by which to test whatever 
is presented to him.? As present-day evidence of this truth we 
have the experience of Dr. E. C. Merrick of Cochabamba Bible 
College in Bolivia. Faced with the necessity of accepting 
students of the most elementary literary training he has found 
it expedient to utilize a catechism of the Christian tenets which 
he has especially prepared for such students. Very significantly 
other Evangelical groups working in Bolivia have adopted Dr. 
Merrick’s work. 


It goes without saying that Calvin had no thought of trying 
to fit each verse of Scripture into a man-made pigeon-hole or 
of checking Scripture with our notions concerning it; rather 
by gathering up passages that specifically bear on a given truth 
the richness of God’s revelation becomes more apparent to us 
and with a rule to check, not Scripture, but our interpretation 
of it, we are then on a basis for sound progress in study and 
authoritative exposition. 


Where would commerce, the arts, and science be if they had 
not those rules and formulae that guide all their motions? And 
can we conceive that the same Spirit that has given wisdom to 
men in the use of mathematical tables, chemical formulae and 
the like will be any less precise in equipping those whom He 
has endowed with His greatest gift—that of teaching the Word? 
If our civilization to a large extent depends on the fact that one 
and one make two, can we not by analogy be sure that the same 
importance must be attached to the addition of things revealed 
in the spiritual realm? But to illustrate: suppose the Sunday 
School lesson is concerned with the glorious story of the Advent 
and we are reading Luke i. 35 where the angel says to Mary: 
“ That holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called 
the Son of God.” There is a danger that we might erroneously 


1 John Calvin, Institutes (preface to Ist French edition, 1545). 


? Tid. 
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understand that Christ was made or constituted the Son of 
God in time and therefore was not the Son of God from all 
eternity. But we shall have no difficulty here if we can gather 
up all the Scriptures on this matter and thus have some know- 
ledge of the Eternal Sonship of our blessed Lord. 

Suppose, again, that we are endeavouring to teach something 
of the nature of God. It is relatively easy to dwell on the fact 
that God is love. Perhaps, too, Isaiah’s declaration of the 
trisagion of the seraphim in their antiphonal song, “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts ”’, has impressed us with God’s 
holiness and we feel quite safe in teaching that. But supposing 
then the familiar question is raised: “‘ How can a holy God 
who is love allow ...?” Again, we shall have no difficulty 
if we can hold in proper balance God’s righteousness and 
justice which rise to the same perfection as His holiness and love. 
Rather we shall be able to speak with a new depth and clarity 
of the glories of our God and in contrast the exceeding sinful- 
ness of man’s sin. 


Again, we prepare to teach an Easter lesson and the 
atrocities of this present age give to our minds fresh sharpness 
of the incomparable sufferings of Christ. But we have not 


begun to understand those sufferings until we in some measure 
understand our Lord’s nature; and though we penetrate, if 
it were possible, to the very core of His sufferings, and then all 
we have to present is a bleeding corpse, how we have robbed 
Him! What about the glorious Victor of Golgotha’s brow, 
who was at once Sacrifice and High Priest even to the raising 
of the sacrificial knife and the presenting of His own blood at 
the altar and indeed sprinkling the people in full atonement of 
their sins? We shall not be chargeable with wrong emphasis 
of the revealed truth if we know something not only of His 
“passive” obedience but also of His mighty “ active” 
obedience. 

Finally, we shall be able to get away from “ teacher’s 
manuals ” and be able to draw on all the wealth of expository 
literature available to us regardless of the denominational 
affiliation or individual quirks of the writers because we have, 
with Calvin, a rule by which to test all things presented to us.? 
We shall remain consistent in our teaching because we are able 
to hold the various aspects of the truth in right relationship. 
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(3) Its Value as a Means of Sustaining the Church. 


We have already observed in the words of Berkhof that if 
Christians are to meet together as a Church and unite in faith 
they must arrive at some unitary conviction and expression of 
the truth. Christian doctrine provides the necessary basis for 
such concord. 

But what happens later on when other views are presented 
or creep in unawares? Shedd shows us the real value of doc- 
trine in such cases: “* Power of statement is power of argument. 
It precludes misrepresentation. It corrects mis-statements.”? 
Then too, just as we give praise for all the saints who from 
their labours rest, we have a responsibility to generations yet 
unborn: “ our doctrine can be a worthy sign and instrument 
to remind future generations also of the truth once known.’ 

But you ask, “Can doctrine assist in the growth of the 
Church, can it be said in any way to aid in those things which 
are indeed identified as the fruit of the Spirit?” Shedd again: 

The scientific expansion of a single doctrine results in the formation 
of a particular type of Christian piety: which again shows itself in 
active missionary enterprise, and the spread of Christianity through 


great masses of heathen population. . .. The construction of a creed 
oftentimes shapes the whole external history of a people.® 


And Orr adds: 


The Reformation age was marked by its productivity in creeds . . . 
[these creeds] have stood as witnesses even in times of greatest 
declension . . . having served as bulwarks against assault and disin- 
tegration: have formed a rallying ground for faith in times of its 
revival.‘ 


Catholicity says: 


Where the elements of dogma, and the patterns of life moulded by it, 
have become weakened, the way is opened for pragmatist, nationalistic 
and man-centred ideas of religion to worm their way in. And they do.5 


In this fast-moving scientific age is it not possible that God 
may yet break out more truth from His sacred Word? And how 
shall we receive and understand such enlightenment except as 


1 W. G. T. Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine, p. 23. 

® Karl Barth, The Knowledge of God and the Service of God, p. 184. 
* W. G. T. Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine, p. 26. 

* James Orr, The Progress of Dogma, pp. 280 f. 


5 Catholicity: A Report presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury (The 
Dacre Press, 1947). 
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we have assimilated present knowledge to a clearly definable 
quantity and quality? 

Perhaps we are approaching now the fulfilment of Daniel’s 
prophecy, “‘ And thou Daniel, preserve the vision and seal the 
book till the time of the end: many shall diligently peruse it, 
and knowledge shall be increased.” 

In the light of such possibility and the sure word of prophecy 
we have a responsibility in our Churches and Sunday Schools 
to prepare our young people for participation in such a glorious 
prospect. Could we covet more than that out of our Christian 
young people of to-day might come a Wessel, a Luther, a Calvin, 
a Warfield or a Martin, bringing to the Church, the bride of 
Christ, a gift of deeper insight into the excellencies of her 
Beloved? Thus may the Church return to the highest concept 
of the Reformation, first and foremost in all things glorifying 
God. 


Toronto. P. J. BALDWIN. 


1 Dan. xii. 4, Leupold’s Commentary (The Wartburg Press). 





CHRISTIAN HOPE AND HISTORY 


I. THE BIBLICAL MEANING OF HOPE 


Hope, being the subject of the Evanston 1954 World Assembly 
of the Churches, has been widely discussed all over the world. 
Yet, as to the exact meaning of Christian hope there is obviously 
a great deal of confusion, as the theological discussion has 
shown thus far. Rudolf Bultmann, e.g., in his article on éAris 
in Th.W.N.T., ll, p. 515 ff., emphasizes rightly the basic differ- 
ence between the secular understanding of hope as found in the 
Greek and Hellenistic world on the one hand, and the Biblical 
understanding on the other. 


In the secular world, he points out, hope is tied up with the 
natural course of events, whereas in the Bible, the term is 
invariably related to God. This definition requires a further 
elaboration, however. There is a tendency in modern theology 
to interpret that relation merely as trust in God’s goodness and 
wisdom so that we can accept everything as coming from Him. 
In such understanding the fact is overlooked, however, that the 
Biblical hope is teleological and its implementation is expected 
from a very definite development in time, whose curve is deter- 
mined both by a definite, God-chosen goal, and by the fact 
that God governs the approach toward the goal. In secular 
hope, on the other hand, the time process is viewed as being 
subject to hazard. Thus, while pleasant things may be hoped 
for from the future, there is no final goal toward which the 
process moves. 


Furthermore, hope differs from mere expectation of future 
events by the fact that the events to which the individual looks 
forward will be beneficial to him. In the case of Christian hope 
that result is the consequence of divine promises. The mere 
existence of God, or the divine activity in the universe, does not 
by itself inspire hope. God must have entered into a special 
relationship with man, in which God declares his willingness to 
bring about the things which will be good or wholesome for 
the believer. Furthermore, the fact that the God of the Bible 
is a God who makes promises to man conveys an eschatological 
character to Biblical religion. A distinction has to be made 
between the time in which the believer lives, on the one hand, 
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and the time when the fulfilment of the promise takes place, 
i.e., the “latter” or the “last time’, on the other. The 
Biblical hope implies, therefore, the conviction that things are 
moving of necessity from the present to their final stage. It is 
furthermore characteristic of the God of the Bible that he not 
only gives promises, but also discloses the way in which the 
promise will come true. These eschatological revelations have 
often been mistaken for mere predictions of the future or of 
the final period of history. Failing to consider them as related 
to the benefits which God has in store for the believer, men have 
supposed them to provide an esoteric instruction concerning an 
otherwise unknowable future. Such interpretation was a relapse 
into paganism, however. While the prophets utilized the escha- 
tological or apocalyptic imagery of the Bible in connection with 
the ideas of the Covenant and the divine Promise, yet in post- 
exilic Judaism a tendency developed to interpret those predic- 
tions simply as the timetable of the future. The time process 
seemed to move with an intrinsic momentum, and consequently 
the hope entertained implied no longer a personal relation to 
God but was rather the expectation of the unveiling of the 
apocalyptic panorama. Unfortunately this attitude was fre- 
quently adopted by Christians, too, who misunderstood the 
eschatological outlook of Jesus. The speech of Jesus on the 
Mount of Olives (Mark xiii and parallels), the description of 
the Parousia in 1 Thess. iv. 13-17 and 2 Thess. ii. 1-12, and the 
Book of Revelation, e.g., seemed to justify such interpretation. 
As a result, the Biblical hope was replaced by a waiting for the 
gradual passing of the final events. Dispensationalists, and the 
self-appointed adepts of “ prophetic” interpretation have 
recently popularized such a view. But there is no Biblical 
justification for this. Unfortunately, however, the excesses of 
apocalypticism were but the passionate fashion in which 
believers reacted to excesses in the opposite direction. Since 
the second century the church has come increasingly under the 
spell of Greek metaphysics and has misunderstood the realism 
of Biblical eschatology. 


all 


Since the God of the Bible is a Being who pursues a saving 
purpose, Paul insists that hope is as constitutive for the Christian 
life as are faith and love (1 Cor. xiii. 13). A life without hope, 
be it one of pessimism or of indifference toward change, is an 
indication that the Gospel has not yet been truly grasped. 
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Il. THE NATURE OF HOPE 


(1) Jts Foundation 


Hope is an essential feature of the Christian life, because we 
have the assurance that there is a living, personal God who 
cares for us. If God were mere being (Tillich), devoid of per- 
sonality, things would happen of necessity. While one might 
be convinced in such a case, as Leibniz, e.g., was, that this 
world is as good as can be, no room would be left for hope, 
nevertheless. For in a universe or a reality which does not 
move towards a goal things are meaningful as they are and must 
be accepted as they occur. If that were the ultimate nature 
of reality, people could perhaps be persuaded to acquiesce in the 
given conditions. Yet for the defeated or suffering or frus- 
trated person there is but small comfort in such advice. 


Belief in a personal God is infinitely more than belief in the 
Bible. Certainly, apart from the Bible we would not be able 
to know God and to believe in Him. But we must not fall prey 
to an apocalypticism in which people believe that they can 
derive the accurate timetable of all the coming events from the 
Bible; and in which it makes, therefore, practically no differ- 
ence whether or not God reigns, as long as He acts as the 
infallible source of information concerning the future. Yet 
according to the New Testament, the thing that matters most 
is that we should be on the right side as the process goes on, 
while the knowledge of what will happen next is obviously of 
subordinate importance. Our “ walk with God ” is not deter- 
mined by apocalyptic revelations but rather by the fact that 
God has made a covenant with man, i.e., that God pursues a 
beneficent end for man. The Bible tells us that God is a God 
who remembers, i.e., who continues the course He has once 
started. That is the reason why in turn God’s great deeds in 
the past are so frequently referred to in the Psalms as the ground 
of hope. Past experiences by themselves are hardly fit as the 
basis for hope. For in this world the human conditions are 
unstable and unpredictable. Hence we cannot reason that we 
shall be lucky in the future merely because we were lucky in 
the past. But things are different when we can be sure that the 
helpful event of the past was wrought by God. 


God is able to control history. This ability He has demon- 
strated most clearly in Jesus Christ. The historical existence 
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of Jesus shows us that God, acting in an unexpected and un- 
foreseeable way, is capable of radically changing the course of 
history. There is no way, e.g., by which the birth or the 
ministry of Jesus could be explained as the necessary outcome 
of Jewish and Hellenistic history. Though He was rooted in 
the history of His time, Jesus acted in a manner essentially 
superior to all that was found in His contemporaries. Some 
historians have attempted to interpret that superiority as a 
fortuitous event in Jewish history and have argued that accord- 
ing to the laws of probability you can reckon from time to time 
with the appearance of a genius. But since a fortuitous event 
has no essential connection with its environment, its effects 
will be of brief duration only. The contrary was the case with 
Jesus. With Him an entirely new course of history was started, 
which left behind both Judaism and the Hellenistic civilization 
of the Roman Empire. This fact indicates that the power of 
God Himself was at work in Jesus Christ. The Christian hope, 
then, does not rest upon God in general, nor merely upon the 
Creation or the Covenant with Adam or Abraham, or the faith- 
fulness of God, but also and above all upon His work in Jesus 
Christ. He is our hope, because in Him in a singular way God 
has revealed His attitude towards man and the goal for which 
we are destined. Man is made to live in communion with God 
by receiving the Son who condescends to him. 

That is to say that the firm basis of our hope is the living, 
risen Christ. Those, e.g., who place all emphasis exclusively 
upon the death of Jesus may derive from the Cross the assurance 
that the past is no longer a burden in our life, because our guilt 
has been blotted out. But thus interpreted Christ would not 
be our hope. The New Testament writers underscore the signi- 
ficance of the Resurrection of Jesus because apart from it He 
would be a personage of the past only. As a result of His 
return from the land of the dead, however, He is the living 
Christ who establishes contact with us, and He is the heavenly 
Lord with whom we are enabled to have contact. By faith we 
share the risen life of Christ. 


(2) Hope of Salvation and Hope for this World. 


This fact explains the twofold outlook of the Christian hope. 
It is concerned both with the believer’s salvation and with the 
future of this world. Because we are united with Christ, we 
are certain that the death of our earthly body is no final end, 
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but rather that the new life which we experience already now in 
us, though for moments only, will be a permanent state in 
which we shall be freed from all earthly limitations. God has 
begotten us again into a living hope (1 Peter i. 3). To many 
Christians this expectation of the life everlasting seems to be 
the only hope which Christ conveys to us. Yet if it is thus 
understood, one is almost compelled to consider this world as 
a vale of tears, and the only good to be hoped for is the life 
beyond the grave. Yet our vocation is not just a personal con- 
firmation of the fact that we are saved, but rather a call by which 
we are incorporated into the people of God for the service of 
Christ’s cause. The goal to which we look forward in hope is 
not a state in which passively we are to be the recipients of 
God’s gifts. The Lord’s call confirms the dignity of our per- 
sonal life, viz. that we are to assume responsibility for the 
advance and consummation of the Saviour’s work. Where 
the divine call is interpreted with reference to man’s sin only, 
the result is almost inevitably an individualistic misunder- 
standing of the Christian life. Such individualism is a carry-over 
from Greek mentality, and can hardly be reconciled with all 
that the New Testament says about the Church, the people of 
God, the Body of Christ, the fellowship or brotherhood of the 
believers, the spiritual Israel, the new mankind, etc. Rather 
from our election and vocation we learn that our hope, while 
it is a personal one, is one in the Body of Christ, and thus one 
by which we share the goal that the risen Lord has set to Him- 
self. He who calls us is the heavenly Lord, to whom God has 
given power over all the earthly creatures. 

The Lordship of Christ does not mean that everything that 
exists in this world is already acting and moving according to 
His will. Rather, by working here on earth, our Lord estab- 
lishes His reign in successive acts, and utilizes His followers as 
His instruments and weapons through whom he expands His 
rule. In that process, nothing is able to resist Him effectively. 
Hence, having by faith been made active participants in the 
work of the risen Lord, we entertain the hope that we shall share 
in His victories, too. They will be won successively, wherever 
people believe in Him and act by faith. Yet this process does 
not continue indefinitely. Christ’s victories incapacitate the 
forces that militate against Him, and thus there will be a final 
triumph in which Christ’s full glory as Lord is to be revealed. 
That is the Parousia. 
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(3) The Objective of Hope. 

Realizing that it is the personal life of the risen Lord by which 
history is kept going, and not an eschatological determinism, 
we must refrain from systematizing the apocalyptic passages 
of the New Testament, or from connecting them too directly 
with certain historical events. The symbolism of apocalyptic 
imagery in the Bible does not primarily refer to historical 
events, but rather to aspects of the personal work of the Lord, 
as can be seen particularly in the references to divinely sent 
messengers and events and to the “coming” of the Lord. 
Thus the fact that the future events are described symbolically 
—for even the prophetic prediction of historical events trans- 
forms the latter ones into symbols of the final event—serves 
as an appropriate means of giving expression to the freedom of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Through the apocalyptic images we 
are reminded of the fact that the decisive events of the future 
are not the outcome of intramundane factors, but rather that 
in them a Divine Person is at work, and that He has an ultimate 
purpose. Thus while all the concrete details of the plan’s 
execution remain hidden from us, we can be certain of the 
goal Christ has in mind as well as of the means He employs 
and the signs indicating the progress of the eschatological 
process. Yet it is obvious that all attempts exactly to foretell 
the future on the basis of the Biblical apocalyptic data 
must remain utterly futile. True Christian hope is not 
impaired by such limitation, however. For we are certain both 
of the Agent of the process, and of His ability to reach the goal. 
Thus over against a purely subjective view, in which hope is 
confined to the life beyond the grave, while life in this world 
is emptied of meaning, belief in the Lordship of Christ gives 
us a right to entertain hope for this life, too. | The victories 
which Christ is to win will be accomplished by means of our 
life of faith. Hence the life of faith is one of utmost urgency 
and importance, because it is the means by which Christ over- 
comes the world. 

A warning should be sounded here, however, over against 
an unduly simplified view of the Christian life. The power by 
which we fight and conquer those forces of this world by whom 
Christ is opposed, is not to be identified with the natural strength 
of our body and mind, or the natural resources at our disposal. 
They are only the means which we employ; the real power is 
the life of Christ, that works upon our heart. Apart from it we 
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would not be capable of overcoming the forces of evil, no matter 
how much we accomplished in this world; in turn it is amazing 
what great things are brought about in the power of the Spirit 
by persons who lack earthly resources and influence, and who 
may be physically frail, or possess no higher education. Thus 
a person who believes in Jesus Christ ought never to give up 
hope though, humanly speaking, his life gives little prospect of 
accomplishment. One might rather say paradoxically that our 
chances are proportionate to the power of our hope. 

A second misunderstanding that should be dispelled is this. 
Outside of the life of faith, people measure the value of life by 
personal success. The value of their aspirations seems to be 
confirmed by the recognition which other people give to their 
activities and efforts. Conversely, poverty, lack of influence or 
power, and oppression, e.g., are considered as indications that 
one’s hope has failed him. The goal for which the Christian 
hope looks out, however, is not primarily the individual’s 
success, but rather Christ’s victory. Hence the meaning of our 
life does not depend on our personal recognition or our in- 
fluence in society, but rather on the assurance that we are used 
by Christ as His helpers to win His victories. Of course, what 
happened to the Master may also be the fate of His followers, 
viz., that advocating God’s right and fighting for Christ’s glory 
may lead to suffering, loss of earthly goods and even the death 
of a martyr. Keeping this fact in mind, the believer, while 
grateful if and when earthly success is granted to him, will not 
think that his hope has failed him merely because he has 
encountered adversities in life. 

Individual Christians and churches may at times have the 
satisfaction of seeing recognized the significance which their 
activity has for the progress of the cause of Christ. But in 
other instances an individual may die before anyone realizes 
what he has done for Christ, and it may even be that no one ever 
becomes aware of the labours of his faith. The advance of the 
cause of Christ is not brought about exclusively by the great 
saints and theologians and church leaders, but also by the 
millions of humble believers whose names God alone remembers. 
Similarly, it may be His response to the faithful work of a 
church that the envy or hatred of its opponents is kindled, and 
thus persecution seems to be the reward of what has been done 
for Christ. But in neither case was the Christian hope mistaken. 
The true reward of our life of hope and faith is the recognition 
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that we shall receive at the hands of God. As Paul reminds 
the Thessalonians: ‘‘ What is our hope or joy or honorable 
crown before our Lord Jesus at his coming? Is it not you?” 
(1 Thess. ii. 19). The deepest hope of the believer is this—that 
the life which Christ has engendered in him, should bear fruit 
for the Saviour’s sake, and thus that in the day of judgment 
the individual should be found a faithful steward of the talent 
entrusted to him. The Christian realizes that no matter what 
happens to him personally, his works of faith are grains of 
spiritual seed which will germinate. With such a hope he is 
capable of braving all the disasters and adversities of his life. 
For the same reason, Christians who entertain such a hope 
will not, in the first place, concentrate their energies on the 
gathering of earthly resources in order to be safe from their 
adversaries and to secure outward success. All those resources 
are valuable only as means to attain the spiritual end, and 
thus their absence is no obstacle to effective ecclesiastical 
activities. History has taught conclusively that it is not always 
the rich and influential churches by which Christ’s cause is 
fostered, but in many instances the poor and despised sects. 

In conclusion we can say that Christianity has deepened the 
Biblical hope in two important respects. Firstly, through the 
Gospel hope has become a personal relationship of a reciprocal 
character. The individual realizes that he has a personal stake 
in the things God is preparing. At the same time, the Gospel 
has eliminated the last vestiges of egotism from hope. The New 
Testament hope is not concerned with the attainment of goods 
which please us, but rather with the realization of values in 
which God is interested. 


(To be concluded) 


Princeton Theological Seminary. Otto A. PIPER. 





THE CONCEPT OF EVOLUTIONARY PROGRESS 
IN SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


THE wisdom of social philosophy strives to comprehend the 
problems of human society, and in its systems of thought is the 
mentor of political science. It springs, like the interpretation 
of history, within the watershed of general philosophy and is 
inspired and informed by a common affinity with both. Evolu- 
tionary concepts entered social philosophy through the door 
that admitted them into general philosophy and history. Natural 
science was not the door. Emil Brunner in his Gifford Lectures 
exposes the origins of evolutionary theory: it was not Darwin 
and Laplace but Rousseau, Lessing, Herder and Hegel who 
were the fathers of the theory—the optimists of the Enlighten- 
ment. 

This is the key to the situation. The genius of the Enlighten- 
ment was undoubtedly the glorification of man and inspired 
Swinburne later to acclaim: “‘ Glory to man in the highest, for 
man is the master of things.”” Human reason became the supreme 
source of wisdom and arbiter of truth. But many of the 
thought-forms of the Age of Faith were allowed by the rational- 
ists, unwittingly perhaps, to flow over into the Age of Reason 
and with them came the Christian view of a goal, a consumma- 
tion or the finale of history. This view of history, unmoored 
from Christian verities, became lodged in the coasts of man’s 
new glory-land and vegetated there. The crop of new philo- 
sophies had the congruity of a genus and in one form or another 
man was caught up in a caravan of time, ever moving onwards, 
progressing, evolving; either he was captain of the caravan, 
or the involuntary victim of an impersonal evolutionary urge 
forward. From these sources the idea of evolution entered 
and developed in social philosophy. 

The difference between evolving and developing is funda- 
mental. Evolution, in scientific and philosophical parlance, is 
used in the sense of a self-contained, self-explanatory process, 
while development is dependent and derivative—admittedly it 
may be conceived as dependent upon, and the expression of, 
an evolutionary movement, but with equal validity develop- 
ments may be the outworking of a personal creative will, human 
or divine. 

The evolutionary hypothesis in social philosophy is a symptom 
of man’s universal and timeless lust to be master of heaven and 
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earth, to be undisputed lord of the garden in which God has 
set him—it is, in short, the outworking of sin. The evolu- 
tionary hypothesis enters into every major social doctrine known 
and practised by civilized man in this generation, with the excep- 
tion of the Catholic. In greater or lesser degree it is the under- 
current of Liberal Democracy, Socialism, Communism, Fascism 
and National Socialism, and has largely ousted Christian thought 
and ethics from human affairs. Justice cannot be done to this 
general statement in a few words but it is possible to give an 
outline sufficiently substantial to support it. 


Liberalism or representative democracy knows many forms 
and presentations, but its essential and unifying genius is the 
championing of the individual against monarchial authority and 
the vesting of sovereignty in the governed, the people of the 
state. J. Stuart Mill and other exponents of liberal doctrine 
conceived a goal to which emancipated man, democratic man, 
was to advance, a goal which for Mill was universal happiness, 
for others social freedom, but essentially it was the conception 
of progress that impelled and drove—human society continu- 
ously moving towards perfection. Méill, in his essay on Liberty, 
gave expression to the idea in the following words :— 


The existing generation is master both of the training and the entire 
circumstances of the generation to come; it cannot indeed make them 
perfectly wise and good, because it is itself so lamentably deficient in 
goodness and wisdom; and its best efforts are not always, in individual 
cases, its most successful ones; but it is perfectly well able to make the 
rising generation, as a whole, as good as, and a little better than, 
itself. 


And T. H. Green, who saw the goal of human progress as 
freedom, echoed Mill: 


When we measure the progress of a society by its growth in freedom, 
we measure it by the increasing development and exercise on the whole 
of those powers of contributing to social good with which we believe 
the members of the society to be endowed. 


But among the votaries of liberalism it was Herbert Spencer 
who argued for the freedom of the individual on the ground 
that the touch of governmental authority must be slight so as 
to allow healthy competition between men and social groups to 
flourish and human society to progress towards a more bene- 
ficent way of life by natural selection. 
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The well-being of existing humanity [he wrote] and the unfolding of 
it into... ultimate perfection, are both served by that same beneficent, 
though severe discipline, to which the animate creation at large is 
subject: a discipline which is pitiless in the working out of good: a 
felicity-pursuing law which never swerves for the avoidance of partial 
and temporary suffering. The poverty of the ineapable, the distresses 
that come upon the imprudent, the starvation of the idle, and those 
shoulderings aside of the weak by the strong, which leave so many 
“‘in shallows and in miseries ’’ are the devices of a large, far-seeing 
benevolence. 


Socialism, in its manifold fashions, came to oppose the 
liberalism of the nineteenth century, but it took over from the 
liberal philosophers the optimistic ideas of man and social pro- 
gress, or evolution. Liberalism had allowed vast wealth to 
accumulate in the private hands of the few and relegated the 
majority to various stages of poverty. Socialists preached 
social progress as the outcome of switching economic power, 
in the form of the agents of production, from private hands to 
the neutral, rationalistic, omnipotent heads and hands of govern- 
ment. Although the economic structure of society is radically 
different, the basic concept of their social philosophy is the same. 
The socialist movements are all “‘ progressive ”” movements, for 
man progresses towards freedom just so far as his economic 
processes become rationalized. 


The extreme of socialism is communism, and to the com- 
munistic philosophy of Marx, Engels and Lenin and the multi- 
tude of their disciples, the influence of evolutionary theory is 
paramount. Marx, informed by the hypothesis of evolution in 
natural science, conceived an evolutionary process in all material 
phenomena and appropriated the dialectical growth of the 
“Idea”, as Hegel expressed it, to explain the meaning of 
history in terms of an absolute materialism. For the Marxist 
history, and above all the growth of human society, is the 
working out of the dialectical principle in the material order— 
a dialectical materialism. Society will move forward by the 
motive power of antagonistic forces opposing and annihilating 
one another and from the encounter of thesis and antithesis a 
new synthesis will evolve. Only by working themselves out in 
the evolutionary process will antagonisms be eradicated from 
the social order and a harmonious, happy and class-free society 
come into being. The process is inevitable and so capitalist 
must oppose proletarian and vice versa until a new humanity 
buds and blossoms from the blood-soaked ground. 
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Commenting on the Communist Manifesto, Engels wrote: 


Ever since the dissolution of the primeval communal ownership of 
land, all history has been a history of class struggles, of struggles 
between exploited and exploiting, between dominated and dominating 
classes at various stages of social evolution . . . this struggle, however, 
has now reached a stage where the exploited and oppressed class 
(the proletariat) can no longer emancipate itself from the class which 
exploits and oppresses it (the bourgeoisie) without at the same time 
forever freeing the whole of society from exploitation, oppression and 
class struggles. 


The ideal of communism is not the totalitarian state but rather 
a stateless society where each individual member is so in 
harmony with his neighbour and society at large that no 
sovereign State power is necessary—the totalitarian dictator- 
state is but a phase through which society must pass to the 
classless and state-less order. Over against this conception 
stands Fascism. Fascism has no corpus of philosophy, but 
above a conglomeration of social and political ideas the State 
towers as a phoenix. Within its view human history has 
reached the point where the only social institution which is 
still evolving and growing is the State and the only progressive 
nation and society is, therefore, one which accepts the State 
as the absolute conditioner, educationalist and life-giver of its 
subject people. As a person submits his will to the supremacy 
of the State, so he fulfils his destiny and enters into harmony 
with the essential social environment. It is the State that is 
evolving and carrying humanity forward in the process. So 
wrote Mussolini in La Dottrina del Fascismo: 
It is the State which carries men from the elementary life of the tribe 
to the highest human expression of power which is Empire. . . . From 
1929 up to the present day these doctrinal positions have been 
strengthened by the whole economico-political evolution of the world. 
It is the State alone that grows in size and power. . . . The nationas 


the State is an ethical reality which exists and lives, in so far as it 
develops. To arrest its development is to kill it. 


And again, in the Preamble to the Statuto of 20 December, 
1929: 
Fascism lives to-day in terms of the future, and regards the new 
generation as forces destined to achieve the ends appointed by our 
will. 
Basically, therefore, Fascism stands upon a conception of 
evolution, the evolution of the modern State transporting 
humanity to ever higher stages of integrated and disciplined life. 
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What the State is to Fascism, the race, and above all the 
Aryan race, is to National Socialism. Mr. Oakeshott,’ inter- 
preting the doctrines of Mein Kampf, writes: 

Since the social existence of man is the only end valuable for its own 
sake, it follows that the social and political organization of a com- 
munity is a means to this end and not something of intrinsic worth. 
It is impossible to enjoy the highest life without such social and 
political organization, without the State. 


The dominance of the race pattern as the talisman of contented, 
human society derives from the evolutionary view of nature. 
Following Oakeshott again in interpreting Hitler, this prin- 
ciple is made abundantly plain: 
Nature’s will is the continuous improvement of all life, and conse- 
quently her law is the continuous victory of the stronger species over 
the weaker species, the stronger elements of a stock over the weaker, 
the stronger race over the weaker race. . . . Consequently, a human 
society must be considered well organized only in so far as it is, in 
this matter, on the side of Nature, only in so far as it gives to the 
creative, inventive individual the scope that he needs, only in so far 
as it assists the emergence of creative individuals from the mass of 
men. Indeed, society is in its essence the incorporation of the 
endeavour to set the individual above the mass and to organize the 
mass in subordination to the individual. . . . The relentless struggle 
for life itself is the principal agent for the selection of individuals who 
are specially valuable. 


Social systems deduced from an evolutionary a priori lead to 
a relative “ horizontal” ethic. The good becomes that which 
accords with the purpose and pursuit of the evolutionary move- 
ment and the cup of woe and horror held now to the lips of 
twentieth-century society in the name of human progress is the 
inescapable consequence of this debased morality. All the 
atrocities of the Nazi concentration camps are good and 
righteous if the evolutionary race theory of National Socialism 
is valid and true, and so it is with other social concepts closely 
approximating to an evolutionary view of man and history. 
The moral landslides of our day in domestic and international 
conditions are to be expected. Men have created theories of 
human progress which enable them either to imagine they handle 
the reins of history or to feel a completeness and independence 
untroubled by thoughts of a transcendent ethic and living God. 
But this is nothing new; it is no more than what has always 
been done ever since man created idols to worship—evolutionary 


1 M, Oakeshott, Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe. 
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concepts of man in society are idolatries written large in modern 
type. It is written of the men of old who did such things and 
who “ did not like to retain God in their knowledge ” that He 
“ gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which 
are not convenient: being filled with all unrighteousness, 
fornication, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness; full of 
envy, murder, debate, deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil 
things, disobedient to parents, without understanding, covenant- 
breakers, unsociable, implacable, unmerciful ” (Rom. i. 28-31). 
And what God did of old He does to-day. The evils of modern 
society are the symptoms of social orders under judgment. God 
may be replaced in the thought of men by an evolutionary con- 
cept but He cannot be mocked. 

Tragedy develops when Christians, through ignorance, ally 
themselves to one or another of the materialistic or pantheistic 
conceptions of society and do not concern themselves to dis- 
cover the Biblical view of man in society. The need is urgent 
for Christian sociologists to rediscover the great Biblical prin- 
ciples of social conduct and to teach and preach them—if the 
world will not heed, the failure lies then with the world. 

The Scriptures are not a text-book setting out in neat, precise 
paragraphs the social principles of the true life; they have to 
be elucidated by patient study, but of prime and monumental 
significance is the fact of a transcendent, “ vertical,” absolute 
ethic—God’s revealed law. The law addresses society either 
as a divine code expressly and explicitly given in written revela- 
tion or as a common fundamental ethic made known to the 
Gentile heart and conscience (cf. Rom. ii. 14). When the pro- 
phet of old cried: “‘ He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” (Micah 
vi. 8), he was appealing to a common cognition of eternal, 
moral imperatives. Justice is not a relative thing, It shines, 
like mercy, like godliness, in its own light. It belongs to the 
given-ness of things. One of the ghastly experiences of men 
under régimes enforcing an extreme evolutionary social order 
(such as communism) is the process of “ conditioning” the 
minds of men, of warping and twisting the faculties so that the 
innate sense of a transcendent justice is effaced and eradicated. 

The Christian view of society divides about the church and 
the world. The church, in Christ, is the light of the world and 
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must in the power of the Holy Spirit reprove the world of sin, of 
righteousness and of judgment. There is no promise of the 
world heeding universally, no promise of a world-wide repen- 
tance towards God and faith in Jesus Christ, but there is a 
promise, to be fulfilled when the Gospel of Christ’s love and 
redemption has been proclaimed among all nations, of a coming 
in power of the God-Man to judge and rule the nations of the 
world, and history moves to that consummation. But the hand 
of God the Creator and Redeemer of men controls the move- 
ment and determines the end—it is not a blind evolutionary 
process. 


Christ’s College, D. R. DENMAN. 
Cambridge. 
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THE full meaning of the transfiguration of our Lord has been 
but dimly understood by the Christian Church. Yet it is 
essential if we are to grasp the full significance of all that salva- 
tion means that we interpret this event aright. 

The New Testament setting in which the transfiguration is 
placed is three times recorded. It was after the momentous 
conversation of Jesus with His disciples at Caesarea Philippi, 
when He had asked the question, ““ Whom do men say that I, 
the Son of Man, am?” followed by the more direct, “‘ Whom 
do ye say that I am?” and Peter’s representative reply, ““ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” This confession of 
Peter’s, endorsed by Jesus, is very significant. From the life, 
the power, the purity and the testimony of Jesus had this 
confession sprung. When the disciples first met the Lord they 
soon became conscious of being in the presence of an extra- 
ordinary Man. They early recognized Him as Messiah without 
having themselves grasped the full meaning of that word. 
Slowly they were beginning to realize who Jesus was; they 
now saw more in the title of Messiah than hitherto. “ Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” The truth of this 
had been borne home to their heart and conscience by the life 
that Jesus lived, of which they had been witnesses. 

After the confession at Caesarea Philippi Jesus makes His 
first clear announcement of His forthcoming death and resurrec- 
tion. Matthew states that it was “‘ from that time forth ” that 
He began to speak of His forthcoming death. It is clear that 
our Lord had reached a stage in His life when He felt entitled 
to speak of His future death for sin; up to the time of Caesarea 
Philippi He did not make a clear announcement even to His 
disciples, but now, both to them and in public, He declares 
His intentions. 

We would suggest that the reason Jesus withheld the 
announcement until this stage lay in the fact that our Lord in 
His life must first establish His fitness to be the bearer of sin, 
before assuming that responsibility. It was essential that He 
who bore the sin of the world, must be Himself without sir. 
Hence our Lord could not announce His forthcoming death 
for sinners until His time of probation, or trial as man, was 
over and He had shown that He was indeed the Perfect Man. 
He had now done so to the satisfaction of those in whose sight 
He lived, men who knew Him intimately. Moreover, He was 
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doing marvellous works, and showed a great intimacy with 
God, whom He habitually referred to as His Father. The 
words of Peter were the testimony of man, before whom He 
lived daily, to His perfect life. “Thou art the Christ,” was 
saying much, but to add “the Son of the living God” was 
nothing less than confessing Him to be the Perfect One. 

After these things Jesus felt it right that He should announce 
His death and resurrection. He was now in a position to do so. 
His incarnation and His life were for the purpose that His death 
might be the fitting sacrifice for sin. He was yet to receive, upon 
the mount, further proof of His own acceptance with the Father 
and of His perfect life. Already He feels free to speak of His 
going up to Jerusalem, the rejection of His claims by the rulers 
and His subsequent death and resurrection. How the greatness 
of Jesus’ love shines forth; He holds to His decision and 
purpose of fulfilling His Heavenly Father’s will, He looks upon 
those whom, by reason of His forthcoming death, He can call 
His own and determines that He will walk the Jerusalem road. 

Now in the light of His own decision He puts before His 
followers a great challenge: “ If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me. 
For whosoever will save his live shall lose it; and whosoever 
will lose his life for My Name’s sake, the same shall find it. 
For what is a man profited if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul?” Never has any man set before others such a far-reach- 
ing demand. To make such a challenge justly Jesus had also 
to show His authority in making it, and His ability to give the 
promised reward which He offered. “ For,” He said, “ the 
Son of Man shall come in the glory of His Father with His 
angels; and then He shall reward every man according to his 
works.” This was nothing less than claiming to be the judge 
of all men, the giver of the final reward, in equality with God 
the Father. 

Such claims as these need substantiating and Jesus must 
needs show that they have real authority behind them. He 
proceeds to state that there was going to be an early vindication 
of His claims. He did not look on until His resurrection from 
the dead only, when He would be “ declared to be the Son of 
God with power” (Rom. i. 4). But He referred to an event 
which would shortly come to pass and be witnessed by some 
standing there. ‘ Verily I say unto you, there be some standing 
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here that shall not taste of death till they see the Son of Man 
coming in His Kingdom.” The three evangelists record the 
sequence of these events alike; then the three give the number 
of days until the transfiguration. It is evident that they saw in 
the transfiguration a fulfilment of Jesus’ words. Then the Son 
of Man would come into His Kingdom. 

“ And after six days Jesus taketh Peter, James, and John his 
brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain apart; 
and was transfigured before them; and His face did shine 
as the sun, and His raiment was white as the light. And, 
behold, there appeared unto them Moses and Elias talking with 
Him ” (Matt. xvii. 1-9). 

This was the amazing scene which the three disciples were 
privileged to witness. Some great change came over the Master 
and the wondering disciples beheld His face radiant as the sun 
and his raiment shining white as snow. From the whole person 
of Jesus there was a splendid radiation of some new glory which 
was now His. The change that had taken place was forward on 
to a higher plane of existence, a form in which closer communi- 
cation with the spiritual world was possible; indeed it was 
entrance into the spiritual world itself. Our Lord had passed 
on to a higher form of existence than that which He had 
occupied hitherto. Moreover, He had passed on into this 
sphere by reason of His manhood. It was as the Son of Man 
that He had entered into this new form of living. It was not 
a change so much from manhood, as a change within manhood. 

To understand this change let us consider the word the 
evangelists use to describe it. They say, “‘ He was transfigured ” 
(uetevoppa6n). We have the same noun in English, “ meta- 
morphosis ”, which means a change of form, a change into a 
different form, particularly a change in the form of being, as 
of a chrysalis into a winged animal. Souter in his Greek 
lexicon explains the verb petapoppdéw thus: “ A change of form, 
involving a change of inmost nature.” So it appears that our 
Lord had changed from one form of existence to another, a 
complete and radical change on to a higher plane of living. In 
this new life He had attributes which were not apparent in His 
natural manhood, in particular some new power and glory 
shone forth. Yet no violence had been done to His personality; 
His whole personality was in this new realm. The change 
appeared to have its basis in regard to His physical body—it 
was changed, it had properties now that had been absent 
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hitherto. It seems that the words of St. Paul sum up the change 
well. It was first “anatural body,” nowit was “‘aspiritual body”’. 

Let us attempt to interpret the transfiguration in the light of 
Scripture. 

At Caesarea Philippi Peter had expressed his conviction that 
the Son of Man was also the Son of God. It was the life that 
Jesus lived which drew forth this confession. He had been in 
the presence of One from whose life sin was manifestly absent, 
One who was in perfect harmony with God, the Perfect Man. 
We have already suggested that our Lord had come to the end 
of a distinct period of His life at this time, that His time of 
probation as man was over. He had qualified for a higher life 
and on the holy mount we get the seal of that qualification. 

Our Lord’s identity with manhood was full and complete. 
We may conclude that if it was necessary for the first man Adam 
to be placed on probation and tested, then Jesus must also 
undergo such a probationary period. In Eden we see a man 
under trial; in the recorded life of our Lord we also see a man 
under trial. The man in Eden failed, and in consequence of 
that failure, sin with all its tragic results entered the world. 
What would have been the glorious results of that first proba- 
tionary period successfully accomplished we can only surmise 
from the life of Jesus and here I suggest we have the meaning 
of the transfiguration. He had met successfully the tempta- 
tions of the devil and of the world; now He stood at the place 
of triumph able to say: “I have overcome the world.” At 
Caesarea Philippi He received man’s testimony to His perfect 
life. Upon the mount He was to enter into the reward, and 
receive the Divine approval. 

We suggest that Peter, James and John, ascending the mount 
with the Perfect Man, were chosen to witness Him receive His 
reward, then to hear Him speak of His future work with Moses 
and Elias, and then to find that to accomplish this He had laid 
His glory by, and was again on the Jerusalem road. Ah, the 
glory of it! When He was in heaven upon the mount, He had 
the burden of human sin and need upon His heart and He must 
needs return to rescue fallen man. They could not stand the 
glory of the holy scene; such existence they were not yet fitted 
for, but out of His compassion a new hope was to come, for 
the glory passed; ‘‘ they saw no man but Jesus only.” 

When upon the mount His countenance shone as the sun, 
and His raiment white as the light, Jesus had crossed the barrier 
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that separated man from the higher purposes of God. Had 
Adam lived the perfect life he too would have crossed that same 
barrier ; now the last Adam has come and has stepped over 
into the life of the Ages. The result of sin had been death, the 
great effect of sin had been its limitation. Man had been cut 
off from fellowship with God and from the life of progress which 
that fellowship involved. Then were aeons of life from which 
man as the result of sin was cut off. This failure was manifest 
in every life by the fact of death. Man was face to face with an 
impasse, through which he could not break, and if it were not 
broken through, he was doomed to an eternal death, for this 
impasse stood on the path of life and barred the way. 

“* He was transformed before them.” Ah! what a glorious 
moment. Behold this Man step freely on to an aeon of a 
higher life. The “ great impasse” does not exist for Him, it 
was only raised by sin and He knew no sin. So He was trans- 
figured before them and entered into His reward. 

To understand the transfiguration aright we must not look 
upon it so much as a supernatural event in the life of Christ 
but rather as a natural event in the life of a perfect man. The 
kind of life which we witness on the mount was intended for 
man had he pursued the allotted course and endured temptation. 
The intended course which has in Christ again become a glorious 
possibility is shown in Hebrews ii. 5-9: “‘ For not unto angels 
did He subject the world to come, whereof we speak, but one 
hath testified somewhere, saying (Ps. viii. 5): 

* What is man that thou art mindful of him? 

Or the son of man that thou visitest Him? 

Thou madest him a little lower than the angels; 

Thou crownest him with glory and honour, 

And dost set him over the works of Thy hands; 

Thou didst put all things in subjection under his feet.’ 


For in that He subjected all things to him, He left nothing that 
is not subject to him. But now we see not all things subjected 
to Him. But we see Jesus, crowned with glory and honour... .” 

Here is the history of man’s heritage lost and restored. Yea, 
more than restored, for in Jesus our heritage has become far 
richer than ever it was in Adam. 


In Him the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost. 


The writer to the Hebrews uses a significant word for Jesus; he 
calls Him the épynyés—translated “ captain”, but better the 
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file-leader, of our salvation. He leads the way on to the great 
possibilities that have become ours in Him. He came down 
from the mount, but again at His resurrection takes up the life 
that He won by right. Now we see Him again crowned with 
glory and honour; we too shall shine in His life in its fulness. 
This is the theme of Paul’s great resurrection chapter (1 Cor. xv). 

There are two heavenly visitants upon the mount speaking 
with Jesus: Moses and Elias. They have come as the repre- 
sentatives of the Law and the Prophets. They have their 
testimony to bear as they converse with Him, who alone among 
men fulfilled the Law and the Prophets. Moses, in recording 
the Law, wrote: ‘“‘ Ye shall therefore keep my statutes, and 
my judgments, which if a man do he shall live in them ” (Lev. 
xviii. 5). They conversed with the first Man who ever kept 
God’s perfect law and saw Him enjoy the privilege of the “ life ” 
promised. He too fulfilled the prophetic picture of the Messianic 
Man, who was, in the Old Testament, called the “Son”. His 
perfection showed Him as entitled to use that term; no one 
beside could use it. He passed the standards of the Law and 
the Prophets and by His life was entitled to the reward into 
which He now entered. 

We are told in Luke’s Gospel that the subject of the con- 
versation between our Lord and Moses and Elias was not His 
death (although that was implied) but His “ exodus ” which He 
should accomplish at Jerusalem. They were on the mount 
witnesses of one exodus; He had passed on from “ natural 
manhood ” to a spiritual and higher state. At Bethlehem He 
has assumed manhood and stooped low, now He has risen 
above this realm. But once more He anticipates stooping 
lower; it was low in Bethlehem’s manger, but the Son of God 
was going to stoop lower still. He was going on to be subject 
unto death, even the death of the cross. He was going to lay 
Himself out to be the victim of human sin, to allow sin to work 
out its tragic effects upon His own life. But they were discussing 
another “ exodus”, another rising up and breaking through 
into this higher life which He now occupied. He was looking 
on to His resurrection when He would once again rise, even 
from the lowest place where sin could lay a man—and again put 
on this glorious body which now shone in its radiant splendour. 

We will venture the wrath of those who say that the trans- 
figuration did not help Jesus Himself. As the Son of Man He 
needed help and succour, and it was as the Son of Man He 
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entered into this experience. Here upon the mount the Son of 
Man saw something of the “ joy that was set before Him ” and 
the glory to which He would bring many sons, and He was 
strengthened and encouraged for the ordeal which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. 

This state of transfiguration upon the mount was, too, the 
entering into the state in which Christ would reign. When the 
Son of Man shall come in His glory and all the holy angels 
with Him and He shall sit upon the throne of His glory (Matt. 
xxv. 31), He will be seen again in the same splendour which 
radiated from Him upon the mount. If His friends were sore 
afraid in the light of that radiant form, how shall His enemies 
stand before Him? Indeed, they shall not stand. Here was 
His Kingdom-glory. The Son of Man here entered into the 
state in which He was to reign, in the presence-.of Peter, James 
and John. They beheld the Son of Man coming into His 
Kingdom (Matt. xvi. 28); they saw the Kingdom of God come 
with power (Mark ix. 1); they saw the Kingdom itself (Luke 
ix. 27). Thus the words of Jesus spoken a few days previously 
were fulfilled—fulfilled the first time but not the last, for at His 
resurrection others standing there saw again the Kingdom- 
glory. Jesus upon the mount had entered into that state in 
which He would reign, into the Kingdom state, the Kingdom 
power, and the Kingdom glory. 

When our Lord and the apostles speak of His Second Advent 
and His coming for His saints at the end of this present age, 
they use the Greek word parousia to describe it. His coming 
in glory and power to resurrect His church and to translate 
His waiting people is spoken of as His parousia. It means 
His presence in the splendour of His Kingship and power. 
Once alone in the New Testament is that word applied to Jesus’ 
first advent; it is Peter who uses it in his second Epistle: “* For 
we have not followed cunningly devised fables, when we made 
known unto you the power and parousia of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, but were eyewitnesses of His majesty. For He received 
from God the Father honour and glory when there came such 
a voice to Him from the excellent glory, ‘ This is My beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.’ And this voice which came 
from heaven we heard, when we were with Him in the holy 
mount ” (2 Peter i. 16-18). 

Here Peter interprets the transfiguration. Jesus stood before 
them in the power and glory of His kingly majesty. They were 
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witnesses already of the parousia of Jesus. They had seen Him 
stand in that state of power which He now has at God’s right 
hand and will manifest at His parousia when He comes again. 

Upon the mount God set His seal upon the Lord Jesus Christ, 
upon His perfect acceptable life, approval upon His death 
for sin, and gave assurance that He is to reign and be the 
judge of all men. 

Seeing that our Lord Jesus is such a pure One, such a glorious 
One, such a powerful One, and such a compassionate One; and 
that we must stand in His presence at His parousia, what 
manner of people ought we therefore to be? 


Llanidloes, Montgomeryshire. EDWARD EVANS. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
LUTHER ON GALATIANS! 


THESE lectures on the Epistle to the Galatians (of which this book is a 
revised and completed translation) were delivered by Luther at Wittenberg 
University in 1531. They represent Luther’s mature judgment, and are 
his third handling of the Epistle. They were noted down by his friends 
(in Latin, the language in which they were delivered), and published by 
them, with Luther’s consent, in 1535. The original text can be consulted 
in Luthers Werke (Weimar, 1883 ff.), XL, 1 and 2. 

We have never had a full English translation of this famous commentary 
until this edition appeared. The first translation was made in 1575 by a 
group of Englishmen (who remained anonymous); their work received 
a most beautifully written preface from Edwin Sandys, Bishop of London 
1570-6. There then followed a revised translation in 1577, and on this 
translation all subsequent translations have been based. The best known 
is the so-called ‘* Middleton ” translation of 1807, made by the evangelical 
clergyman, the Rev. Erasmus Middleton, then Rector of Turvey, Beds. 
It is this translation that Principal Watson has revised and completed. 

All previous English translations have been marred by the fact that they 
were expurgated. Principal Watson has restored all omissions—rather 
cleverly in sixteenth-century English!—and thereby superseded all previous 
English editions. We now have, for the first time, a complete and depend- 
able translation of this historic commentary. 

The editor wisely includes the preface of Bishop Sandys to the first 
translation of 1575. (It would have been in interest had the preface of the 
original team of translators also been included, as well as the fifty 
“* praeconia ”’.) 

The expurgated material which the editor restores amounts to nearly 
forty pages. The sixteenth-century translators omitted all of Luther’s 
many references to Zwingli and his disciples, as well as to the Pope and 
his disciples. They cut out all criticisms of the commentaries of Jerome 
and Erasmus, as well as criticisms of Thomas Aquinas and Peter Lombard. 
Certain doctrinal statements on Infant Baptism, Sin, the Church, the Holy 
Spirit, and the Law, for instance, were removed, as well as controversial, 
delicate or strong comments. By restoring these, the editor has not only 
given an accurate and complete translation, but at the same time restored 
the true flavour of the real Luther fighting for truth and stiffly embattled 
against error in all its forms. 


The editor provides a valuable and scholarly preface of fifteen pages. 
There are concise footnotes of a biographical or explanatory kind: in 
places where precision of translation was difficult, he has given the original 
Latin. At the top of each page he provides the reference to the Weimarer 
Ausgabe, and he has made careful use of the alternative readings there 
given. 


1 4 Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, By Martin Luther. A 
revised and completed translation based on the “‘ Middleton ” text, prepared by 
Philip S. Watson, M.A., B.D., Principal of Handsworth College, Birmingham. 
(James Clarke & Co., Ltd., London. 1953. vi, 567 pp. 16s. 6d.) 
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Three misprints have been noted: p. 285, read WA XL, 1, 459, 25; 
p. 529, 1. 22, read “in” for “is”; p. 538, 1. 25, read “* Ezekiel”. The 
translation at a few points might be questioned as being perhaps over- 
free: e.g. WA XL, 1, 35, 28f.; XL, 1, 36, 6f.; XL, 2, 127, 21 ff.; XL, 2, 
180, 18 ff. There are also a few small omissions: e.g. XL, 1, 35, 28 f.; 
XL, 2, 166, 21. 

An accurate and definitive translation of Luther’s Galatians has long 
been a real need. We are grateful to Principal Watson for fulfilling that 
need, and to the publisher for producing the work so well and at such low 
cost. This is one of the great books that needs reading and studying in 
every generation by layman and parson alike. The commentary gives a 
great insight into the meaning of the Gospel, as well as the theology of 
St. Paul and Luther. It is a book which does not need praise, but no praise 
can be too strong. 


University of Sheffield. JAMES ATKINSON. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY? 


Ont of the significant features of Biblical study in recent years has been the 
revival of interest in the theology of the Old Testament. A generation 
or two ago, any such interest was widely regarded as evidence of obscurant- 
ism; there was, in fact, no such thing as the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment (or of the New Testament either, for that matter); what the Old 
Testament gave us was a record, obscured and distorted, from which the 
variegated evolution of Israel’s religion might be reconstructed. But the 
idea that this record could give us any valid knowledge of God (apart from 
certain passages of exceptional insight in a few of the prophets) was not 
seriously entertained by those who did not wish to be dismissed as tradi- 
tionalists. The views of God represented in the Old Testament were too 
numerous, various, and indeed contradictory to yield one consistent revela- 
tion.2 But the analytic period, when it was difficult to see the Biblical 
wood for the trees, seems to be giving way to a period when men are 
willing to stand back and view the record as a whole. The undoubted 
diversity in the Bible is still recognized. But pervading the diversity there 
is an essential unity, binding not only the Old Testament Scriptures to- 
gether, but the Old Testament to the New, in the relation of promise to 
fulfilment. Old Testament theology is not a different theology from New 
Testament theology; they are together the essential components of one 
Biblical theology. 

In our January issue we noticed the recent work on Old Testament 
theology by Ludwig Kohler. K6hler brings his survey to an end with a 
study of the Suffering Servant, the high-water mark of Old Testament 
theology, and links the Testaments together by quoting Philip’s question, 


1 Theologie des Alten Testaments. By Otto Procksch. (C. Bertelsmann Verlag, 
Giittersloh. 1950. viii, 787 pp. DM 26.00.) 


2 That a welcome change is coming over the study of the religion of Israel 
per se is apparent from the important History of the Religion of Israel (in Hebrew) 
by Professor Yechezqel Kaufmann of the Hebrew University (7 vols. thus far, 
Tel-Aviv, 1937-48). 
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“* Understandest thou what thou readest ?” which points to our Lord’s 
fulfilment of the Servant prophecy. But the book now before us states the 
unity of Biblical theology even more uncompromisingly. The Christian 
fulfilment is not first introduced at the end, but emphasized in the opening 
words of the first chapter: ‘“‘ All theology is christology. Jesus Christ 
is the only form in the world of our experience, in which the revelation of 
God is complete.” He is the centre of Old Testament as of New Testa- 
ment theology; the only difference being that He is the centre of Old 
Testament theology as the coming Christ, whereas He is the centre of 
New Testament theology as the Christ who has come. 

Otto Procksch (1874-1947) was Professor of Old Testament first at 
Greifswald and later at Erlangen. The theology of the Old Testament, 
we are told, always formed the climax of his lecture-courses. The work 
now before us appears to be based on his lectures; it was published 
posthumously and is introduced to the reader with a preface by Professor 
G. von Rad. It consists of two parts: the first is devoted to a historical 
study of the Old Testament from the patriarchal age to the post- 
exilic period; the second expounds the theology of the Old Testament 
systematically under three main heads—(1) God and the world, (2) God 
and the people of Israel, (3) God and mankind. 

Procksch accepted the general findings of his generation as far as literary 
criticism of the documents was concerned; in his positive theological 
appreciation he was not so much representative of his contemporaries as 
of the generation which has followed. For example, he accepts the usual 
source-analysis of the early chapters of Genesis, but takes chapters i and ii 
together to deduce a consistent Biblical doctrine of God the Creator and 
of man as His creature. While dating Daniel in the Graeco-Macedonian 
period he insists that its theological significance is unsurpassed by any 
other canonical apocalypse, while he ignores the uncanonical apocalypses 
(and the other apocryphal literature) as having no contribution to make 
to Biblical theology. These books, “ even if they played a large part in 
the early Church, disrupt the connection between Scripture and Word 
which is regulative for Biblical theology ’’ (p. 409). So different is Biblical 
theology from the history of Israelite and Jewish religion! He emphasizes 
the importance of Habakkuk ii. 4 as the /ocus classicus for Paul’s doctrine 
of justification by faith, as we should expect from so faithful a Lutheran; 
at the same time, he accepts Duhm’s late dating of Habakkuk in the time 
of Alexander the Great (a view whose native improbability has been 
enhanced by the discovery of the Dead Sea commentary on Habakkuk). 


In historical criticism Procksch is more conservative than in literary 
criticism. This appears, for instance, in his account of Moses and 
Abraham. He has no hesitation in regarding Mosaism as truly mono- 
theistic. Unlike Alt, he holds (rightly) that the God of Abraham and the 
God of Isaac and the God of Jacob are not three diverse beings but one 
and the same God. Like H. H. Rowley, he dates Joseph in the Amarna 
Age. His high estimate of the historicity of the record is important, in 
view of his emphasis that Old Testament theology is historical theology 
(Geschichtstheologie). Nor does he pretend to be neutral or indifferent 
in face of the issues which such historical questions raise for Christian 
faith. ‘‘ Iam not indifferent to the figures and events of the history of faith; 
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on the contrary, the form of my own faith, and therewith of my own 
existence, is determined by them. . . . If Abraham or Moses had to be 
given up as historical figures, my faith, and therewith my standing as a 
Christian, would not indeed be destroyed, but would be altered in a more 
or less decisive point ” (pp. 14 f.). 

As we might expect from his christological viewpoint, Procksch’s treat- 
ment of the messianic hope in the Old Testament is specially interesting 
and helpful (pp. 582 ff.). In the light of recent discussions it is noteworthy 
that he interprets Isa. vii. 14 of the Davidic Messiah and finds a virgin 
birth clearly announced there and also adumbrated in Micah v. 3. 


Wherever one opens this rich volume one finds something worthy of 
consideration. Massive as it is, there are still gaps which we should like 
to see filled, and with some of the things that we do find we are disposed 
to take sharp issue. But it is a great legacy from one who was no ordinary 
teacher, as is evident both from his work published here and from the 
work of his pupils, among whom Eichrodt is perhaps the one who has 
followed most outstandingly the trail blazed by his master. 


There are full-length indexes of Bible texts and of subjects, for which 
the reader has to thank the late Professor Grether and Vicar Ebeling of 
Erlangen. They add very materially to the usefulness of a great work. 


F. F. B. 


A NEW TESTAMENT SURVEY? 


Dr. TENNEY, who is well known on both sides of the Atlantic for his 
previous contributions to the study of the New Testament, has now 
produced a most useful survey of the whole New Testament field for the 
general Bible student. The various parts of the New Testament are placed 
in their historical settings and their message is interpreted accordingly. 


After an Introduction in which the meaning and content of the New 
Testament are briefly reviewed, the work is divided into five parts. Part I 
deals with ‘‘ The World of the New Testament ”’ successively in its political, 
social, economic and religious phases, and ends with a chapter on Judaism. 
Jewish history is outlined from the fall of the southern monarchy to the 
crushing of Bar-kokhba’s rebellion in A.p. 135. It is noted that, while 
full proof of a connection between the Essenes and the sect whose “* Manual 
of Discipline’? was discovered among the Dead Sea Scrolls is not yet 
available, ‘‘ evidence for this conclusion seems to be increasing” (p. 140). 
These discoveries have also made considerable additions to our knowledge 
of Jewish literature towards the end of the pre-Christian era. 


Part II deals with the Gospels and the life and teaching of Christ. The 
Gospels are treated for the most part independently, and the traditional 


1 The New Testament: An Historical and Analytic Survey. By Merrill C. 
Tenney, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School, Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
Illinois. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1953. 474 pp. $5.50.) 
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account of the origin of each of the four is accepted and defended. 
Matthew’s Gospel may well have been written in Antioch. Three pages 
are devoted to Synoptic relationships; this seems inadequate if the subject 
was to be treated at all, and we think by contrast of the space allotted to 
Pentateuchal criticism in E. J. Young’s Introduction to the Old Testament 
(although the present work is not purely an Jntroduction). Dr. Tenney 
cannot receive the Two-Document Hypothesis as fact. As a working 
hypothesis, however, it has its merits, and can readily be correlated with 
the view which envisages the primitive apostolic kerygma and didache as 
underlying our written Gospels, especially when we recollect that Peter, 
whose authority appears both by tradition and by internal evidence to 
lie behind Mark’s Gospel, is presented in the first half of Acts as the chief 
herald of the kerygma in the earliest days of the Church. The essence of 
the Two-Document view, strengthened by what is substantially the Four- 
Document theory, was propounded as an argument for the trustworthiness 
of the Synoptic witness by so conservative a scholar as B. B. Warfield (see 
The Person and Work of Christ, pp. 10-13). It is difficult, therefore, to 
understand why Dr. Tenney says of Dr. Graham Scroggie’s Guide to the 
Gospels in his Bibliography: ‘ Aside from his adoption of the Two- 
Document theory, the book is thoroughly conservative ’’ (p. 445). 


In Part III, “* The Records of the Early Church,” the period down to the 
end of Paul’s Roman imprisonment is surveyed; here an account is given 
of Acts, of the ten Pauline epistles belonging to this period, and of the 
Epistle of James. The author inclines to date Galatians earliest of Paul’s 
extant letters. He is reserved about the theories that the “* previous letter ” 
of 1 Cor. v. 9 is partially preserved in 2 Cor. vi. 14—vii. 1 and that 2 Cor. 
x-xiii is part of the “‘ severe letter’ mentioned in 2 Cor. ii. 4, because 
there is no manuscript evidence in their favour. The Roman provenance 
of all four captivity epistles is upheld; the theory of their Ephesian 
provenance does not seem to be considered. 


The remainder of the New Testament literature is dealt with in Part IV, 
‘“* The Problems of the Early Church: The Period of Consolidation.”” Here 
the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles and of both the Petrine letters is 
maintained. The Epistle of Jude is ascribed to the half-brother of Jesus, 
the Johannine epistles and Revelation to the Apostle-Evangelist. Hebrews 
remains anonymous, but there is a slight leaning to Barnabas as the 
author. Dr. Tenney, however, is more interested here in viewing these 
documents in their proper setting than in discussing questions of literary 
criticism. 

Part V consists of a twelve-page summary of the progressive definition 
of the New Testament Canon. Some chronological appendices, a practical 
bibliography, and four indexes bring to an end a really valuable piece of 
work, conservative in theology, scholarly in execution, and written in a 
style from which the non-specialist will derive very great help in the 
understanding of the New Testament. 


We are glad to learn that the Inter-Varsity Fellowship has made arrange- 
ments to produce a British edition. It will be practically identical with the 
American second edition, except that the bibliography is being omitted. 


F. F. B. 
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APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION! 


Tuis latest contribution to the current debate on the apostolic ministry 
of the Church is one of exceptional interest and importance. The author, 
a native of K6nigsberg, lectured in law at the Universities of Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau and Frankfurt, but was removed from his post by the ‘Hitler 
régime in 1935. He then took up the study of theology, first at Basel 
(under Karl Barth) and then at Cambridge. He is now a minister in the 
Church of England, and has already established a sound reputation for 
himself among New Testament scholars in this country. 


The difficulty which all theories of apostolic succession have to come to 
terms with is, of course, the tunnel period between the end of the apostolic 
age and the end of the third quarter of the second century. Irenaeus has 
a clearly formulated account of apostolic succession, but there is little 
enough about the question in the New Testament. The Pastoral Epistles 
do make some provision for the maintenance of apostolic teaching but 
this provision (as Dr. Ehrhardt makes plain) does not form the basis of the 
historic succession. A notable attempt to provide a clue to guide: us 
through the tunnel was made in 1946 by the contributors to the symposium 
The Apostolic Ministry (edited by the Bishop of Oxford). This work 
presented a new thesis by the distinction which it drew between the “‘ essen- 
tial ministry’’ of the Church and the “dependent ministry”. The 
“* essential ministry ” is the historic episcopate, in which the commission 
bestowed by Christ upon His apostles is perpetuated by succession. (But 
the ministry of the Word does not appear to form part of this “‘ essential 
ministry ’’!) The late Dom Gregory Dix undertook to support this new 
thesis by invoking the Jewish institution of the shaliach. The shaliach 
hypothesis, however, has received some very rough handling from com- 
petent scholars, and Dr. Ehrhardt drives a few more nails into its coffin, 
pointing out, for example, how ill advised Dom Gregory was to accept so 
uncritically the statements in K. H. Rengstorf’s article on énéctodos in 
Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch.* 


Dr. Ehrhardt is not concerned to demolish or to establish any particular 
theory. His research is historical in character, and attempts to answer the 
question: How, in fact, did the doctrine of apostolic succession as we find 
it towards the end of the second century arise? His conclusion is surprising, 
but he shows good reason for it: the idea of apostolic succession is derived 
in the main from the idea of a high-priestly succession which is well 
documented in Jewish circles. The Church of Jerusalem appears to have 
developed the theory that its rulers were the legitimate successors to the 
ancient high-priesthood of Israel; they were supported in this belief by a 
Jewish interpretation of the Seventy Weeks prophecy of Dan. ix. 24 ff. 
which explained mashiach nagid (v. 25) as the succession of Jewish high 


1 The Apostolic Succession in the First Two Centuries of the Church. By 
Arnold Ehrhardt. (Lutterworth Press, London. 1953. 168 pp. 16s.) 


* This article is available in English in the form of the book Apostleship 
(translated by J. R. Coates) in the series “‘ Bible Key Words ” (A. and C. Black). 
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priests. The emphasis on succession spread from Jerusalem to Rome, 
Alexandria and Antioch. In the dissemination of the idea a prominent 
part was played by the Palestinian Hegesippus, who visited the churches 
from Jerusalem to Rome about the middle of the second century and found 
that “‘ in each succession and in each city the faith is just as the law and 
the prophets and the Lord proclaim it’ (Euseb., Hist. Eccl. iv, 22. 3). 
Hegesippus, it will be remembered, in his account of James the Just, 
represents him as exercising priestly functions and having the right to 
enter into the sanctuary—an unhistorical statement which reflects the 
high-priestly theory of the succession of Christian leaders in Jerusalem 
(ib. ii. 23). And in fact the earliest references to the apostolic succession 
show James as Peter’s competitor for first place. To Irenaeus, however, 
the succession-principle offered itself as a weapon of first-rate worth in his 
defence of apostolic doctrine against the Gnostics; the apostolic succession 
was just what was needed to confirm and clinch the apostolic tradition. 


There is much else of great value in Dr. Ehrhardt’s volume: he exposes 
traces of other succession-principles in the Church, especially a prophetic 
succession (particularly among the Montanists) which links up with the 
Jewish prophetic succession, and a succession of teachers (favoured by 
Origen), which may have Gentile affinities. He takes issue with the view 
of a primitive charismatic ministry which was extruded by the growth 
of institutional ministry, especially in the form which it takes in Rudolf 
Sohm’s Kirchenrecht. He explores diligently and fascinatingly the origins 
of the various succession-themes among the Jews, although in this con- 
nection we are disposed to question his statement that 1 Maccabees as 
well as 2 Maccabees uses Jason of Cyrene’s History as a source. 


It is not Dr. Ehrhardt’s aim in this work to pass theological judgments 
on the tendencies with which he deals. But if we may pass a Reformed 
judgment on these tendencies, it must be this: that a succession-principle 
which rests upon Jewish high-priestly precedent marks a sad retrogression 
from New Testament teaching. Merely formal succession may have little 
spiritual significance: the one essential ministry is “* that of Christ Himself 
in His Church” (T. W. Manson, The Church’s Ministry, p. 77), and that 
ministry may be manifested at times in surprising ways. “In Hitler’s 
extermination camp at Theresienstadt,’’ Dr. Ehrhardt tells us, “* Christians 
of Jewish descent formed two Churches, the one Roman Catholic, the 
other Lutheran. Both were without ordained ministers. The Roman 
congregation accordingly refrained from holding any regular services 
which demanded the presence of an ordained priest, whereas the self- 
appointed leader of the Lutherans administered the Sacraments—in 
accordance with article 67 of Luther’s Smalcaldic Articles of 1536-38— 
although he had not even the necessary elements, but was compelled to 
use tea instead of wine” (pp. 96 f.). 


ARY OF F, F. B. 


LIBR 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NEW YORK 
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THE PROTEVANGELIUM! 


IN an editorial note on the promulgation of the dogma of the Assumption 
of Mary in THe EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for January 1951, we referred 
to an article in Verbum Domini in which Dr. Gallus undertook to deduce 
the dogma from the Protevangelium of Gen. iii. 15. We have now received 
from Dr. Gallus a work of research which traces the Mariological inter- 
pretation of this verse from the Council of Trent onwards. In 1934 there 
appeared at Breslau a study of the same subject in the patristic age, Dr. F. 
Drewniak’s Die mariologische Deutung von Gen. 3, 15 in der Vaterzeit. 
In 1949 Dr. Gallus continued the work of Dr. Drewniak by producing his 
Interpretatio mariologica Protoevangelii tempore postpatristico usque ad 
Concilium Tridentinum, and now we have the first part of a further work 
in which the history of this interpretation is to be carried from 1545 to 
1854. 

Christian expositors of all ages who have seen a messianic reference in 
Gen. iii. 15 have recognized a special fitness in the term ‘ the seed of the 
woman ” as applied to the Saviour—a fitness which could not have been 
appreciated until, in fulfilment of another prophecy, the Virgin conceived 
and gave birth to a Son, whose name was called Immanuel. Possibly the 
majority of Christians think of Mary more than of Eve when they sing 
Wesley’s lines: 


Rise, the woman’s conquering Seed; 
Bruise in us the serpent’s head. 


To this extent there is a Mariological interpretation of the Protevangelium 
on which many Protestants and Roman Catholics will agree (although 
it does not belong to the straightforward exegesis of the text.) Confusion 
has been introduced into the interpretation of the verse, however, by the 
unfortunate Vulgate reading ipsa conteret caput tuum, which suggests a 
Mariological extension foreign to the original scope of the words. But 
throughout Dr. Gallus’s work it is recognized that the Hebrew and Greek 
texts unambiguously point to the seed of the woman and not the woman 
herself as the one by whom the serpent’s head is to be crushed. 

The volume now before us is divided into two sections—one carrying 
the study from 1545 down to the appearance of the Clementine Vulgate 
in 1592, and the second carrying it on to 1660, when John de la Haye’s 
Biblia Maxima Versionum was published. The views of 184 exegetes from 
this period of 115 years are set forth and examined. Of these 32 are 
Protestant, the others Roman Catholic. Among the Protestant inter- 
pretations we find Calvin’s remarks on the Protevangelium from his 
Commentary on Genesis (1554), and the author notes that ‘ Calvin’s 
interpretation is again finding champions even among some Catholic 


1 Interpretatio Mariologica Protoevangelii Posttridentina usque ad definitionem 
dogmaticam Immaculatae Conceptionis. Pars Prior: Aetas Aurea Exegesis 
Catholicae a Concilio Tridentino (1545) usque ad Annum 1660. By Tiburtius 
Gallus, S. J. (Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, Roma. 1953. xv, 286 pp. 
Lire 3,000.) 


® The exegesis of the passage since 1854 is studied by V. G. Bertelli in two 
articles in the periodical Marianum, xiii (1951), pp. 257 ff., 369 ff. 
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interpreters of the present day.”” Among the Roman Catholic writers listed 
we note the two Aberdeenshire Jesuits, James Gordon of Huntly (1541- 
1621) and James Gordon of Lesmore (1553-1641), the former of whom 
is better known in this country for his adventures as an emissary of the 
Counter-Reformation.! 

The chief conclusions of the study are summarized thus by Dr. Gallus: 
“* (a) The ‘ golden age’ of Catholic exegesis explains the Protevangelium 
principally in a Christological and Mariological sense. (6) The ‘ seed’ 
of the woman is Christ alone almost exclusively in the Catholics and 
exclusively in the Lutherans, but in the Calvinists it is the human race, 
which is one day to triumph over the infernal serpent.? (c) The ‘ woman’ 
of the Protevangelium is in the Catholics sometimes Eve, or even the 
Church; but mostly the Blessed Virgin Mary. In the Reformers the 
‘woman’ is Eve, or the race of women, or even Adam and the whole 
human race.” 

This is an important contribution to the history of Biblical exegesis. 


F, F. B. 


ZONDERVAN BOOKS? 


THERE appears to be an honourable emulation among the great publishing 
houses of Grand Rapids, Michigan, in the republication of outstanding 
Biblical and theological classics of an earlier day. Long may it continue! 
It is a matter for real joy to see such works in circulation again, worthily 
apparelled in cloth bindings and bright paper jackets. 

The house of Zondervan has begun to produce a “* Classic Commentary 
Series’, the idea of which appears to be the reissue of Biblical com- 
mentaries which have acquired the status of classics by wide acceptance 
and long use. If the series is to be judged by the two specimens now 
before us, it is clearly going to be of the highest quality. Lightfoot’s 
Philippians needs no advertisement in the British Isles. Like all Lightfoot’s 
commentaries, it looks like retaining for an indefinite time to come the 


1 See D. Maclean, The Counter-Reformation in Scotland (1931), pp. 30, 61 ff., 
75 f. 


® So Calvin himself, ad loc. 


3 Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. A Revised Text with Introductions, 
Notes and Dissertations. By J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. (Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1953. xvi, 350 pp. $2.95.) 


Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Joseph Addison Alexander. 
(Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1953. xv, 492, 482 pp. 
$7.95.) 

The Doctrine of the Atonement as taught by Christ Himself. By George 
Smeaton, D.D. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1953. 
xvi, 502 pp. $4.95.) 

A Call to the Unconverted to Turn and Live. By Richard Baxter. (Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1953. xxviii, 142 pp. $2.00.) 

Pathways to Power. By Merrill F. Unger. (Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids Michigan, 1953. 160 pp. $2.00.) 
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front-rank place which it has occupied by right from the day it first 
appeared. The Zondervan volume is a reproduction of the latest British 
edition, which includes the additional extracts from the Bishop’s works 
which he himself caused to be printed to prevent mistaken inferences 
such as had been drawn by some readers from his excursus on The 
Christian Ministry, one of the highly valuable dissertations contained in 
this commentary. Here at any rate the publishers have selected the best 
commentary for their reprint series. 

J. A. Alexander’s commentary on Isaiah is not so well known, in this 
country at any rate. For example, a British reviewer who ought to have 
known better, when noticing Dr. O. T. Allis’s The Unity of Isaiah, referred 
in no very respectful terms to the high value that Dr. Allis appeared to 
attach to the work of a certain Joseph Addison Alexander. Lest there 
be some readers even of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY who share this 
ignorance, let it be said that he was born in 1809, the third son of Archibald 
Alexander,? joint founder of Princeton Theological Seminary, and that 
from 1834 to his early death in 1860 he taught Biblical literature at 
Princeton. Fifteen years after his death, Charles Hodge said of him: 
“*T never saw a man who so constantly impressed me with a sense of his 
mental superiority—with his power to acquire knowledge and his power 
to communicate it. He seemed able to learn anything and to teach anything 
he pleased.”” Alexander began to write his commentary on Isaiah in 
1836; the first volume (on Chapters i-xxxix) appeared in 1846 and the 
second volume (on Chapters xl-lxvi) in 1847. A British edition was pub- 
lished in 1865, and it is this edition (complete with the preface written for 
it by. Dr. John Eadie) that has now been reprinted, two volumes in one. 
An introduction has been written for this reprint by Professor Merrill F. 
Unger of Dallas Theological Seminary, Texas. 

Alexander’s commentary combines’ consummate scholarship, wide 
acquaintance with the history of Isaianic exegesis, and exegetical skill with 
rare spiritual insight and what Charles Hodge called his ‘*‘ most simple, 
child-like faith in the Scriptures, and the deepest reverence for the Word 
of God.” In textual questions he adheres closely to the Massoretic text. 
His introduction shows a grasp of the principles of prophetic interpretation 
which makes it well worth careful study even more than a century after it 
was written. The whole canonical book is ascribed to the eighth-century 
prophet. To be sure, the section which begins with the fortieth chapter 
has as its background the closing years of the Babylonian exile; but if in 
secular literature “‘a writer may assume a Standpunkt different from his 
own, and personate those earlier and later than himself ”’, if, for example, 
“‘it be natural for poets thus to speak of an ideal future, why may not 
prophets of a real one?” 


1 The reviewer might at least have recalled that T. K. Cheyne (The Prophecies 
of Isaiah i 11886), p. 225) pointed out that the credit of first suggesting that the 
original full name of Sharezer (Isa. xxxvii. 38) was Nergal-sharezer belonged not 
(as sometimes alleged) to Schrader but to “a learned American, Dr. Joseph 
Addison Alexander ”’. 


2 See W. J. Grier, “‘ Archibald Alexander of Princeton ”, THE EVANGELICAL 
QUARTERLY XVIII (1946), pp. 59 ff. 
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Much has been added to the understanding of the book of Isaiah since 
Alexander wrote,! but the publishers deserve our thanks for reissuing his 
commentary. It is full of material of a kind which has too often been 
overlooked in more recent times. A further boon would be the reissue 
of his commentary on the Psalter. 

Dr. George Smeaton, one of the signatories to the Disruption documents 
in 1843, was first Professor of Divinity in the Free Church College of 
Aberdeen when it was founded in 1853, and in 1857 was transferred to 
New College, Edinburgh, as Professor of New Testament. His best known 
literary work is probably The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit (the Cunningham 
Lectures for 1882), which won high praise from B. B. Warfield. Of the 
volume now before us, as of its sequel, The Doctrine of the Atonement 
as taught by the Apostles (which we gather is also to be reissued by 
Zondervan), it will suffice to quote the judgment of the late Principal John 
Macleod: ‘* These inductive studies in regard to the Atonement are 
works of the highest value. . . . They will wear and stand the test of time in 
respect of neat and accurate statement for all who take a serious interest 
in the study of the subject. Dr. Smeaton was the master of a very clear 
and unobtrusive style of expression. Even when one does not agree with 
the details of his exegesis one cannot but take note of the wealth of sancti- 
fied learning that he brought to bear upon his theme ” (Scottish Theology 
[1943], p. 288). This reprint, which includes a biographical preface by 
Dr. Wilbur Smith, is based on the second Edinburgh edition of 1871. 

And what does one say of this attractive reissue of Baxter’s Call to the 
Unconverted? What need one say, except to thank the publishers for 
undertaking it, and to draw the attention of the Christian public to its 
availability? From the author’s preface “To all unsamctified Persons 
that shall read this Book: especially of my Hearers, in the Borough and 
Parish of Kidderminster,”’ right through to his closing prayer to God to 
bless his book to the salvation of sinners, it breathes the purest spirit of 
evangelical Christianity. It was published in 1657, and seven years later 
it was a best seller in the American colonies. And no wonder: what 
pastoral concern, what evangelistic earnestness, what methodical and 
comprehensive reasoning, are evinced throughout! It is not surprising 
that during Baxter’s ministry Kidderminster became a by-word for 
godliness. (Yet when, late in the reign of Charles II, an Anglican clergy- 
man bequeathed £20 to Baxter for the free distribution of his Call, the 
Lord Chancellor decided that this legacy was for “ superstitious uses ”’ 
and therefore void!) Perhaps it is not the sort of treatise one would expect 
the unconverted to pay heed to nowadays; but one would gladly see it 
read by all who would engage in evangelistic ministry. 

The fifth Zondervan volume to be noticed here is, unlike those men- 
tioned above, a new work. Pathways to Power, by the Professor of Old 
Testament in Dallas Theological Seminary, is a collection of devotional 


1 E, J. Young contributed three important articles on “ The Study of Isaiah 
since the Time of Joseph Addison Alexander” to the Westminster Theological 
Journal ix (1946-47), pp. 1 ff., x (1947-48), pp. 23 ff., 139 ff. The first article 
begins with an interesting account of the genesis and character of Alexander’s 
commentary (pp. 1-9). See also O. T. Allis, The Unity of Isaiah (1950), pp. 
128-130. 
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essays on practical Christianity. The essays are here grouped into five 
chapters, which deal successively with the pathways of prayer, knowledge, 
faith, consecration and service. The studies are in simple, pointed language, 
well calculated to bring home to the Christian reader the challenge of 
holy living. 

F. F. B. 


CAMPBELL MORGAN’S LETTERS! 


THERE are many people who delight to browse among the volumes of 
letters written by distinguished men. If their tastes are purely literary, 
they find matter of endless interest in the letters of Charles Lamb, or the 
letters of John Keats, or the letters of other masters in the world of litera- 
ture. If their main desire is to get food for their souls, the letters of Samuel 
Rutherford, or the letters of William Cowper, or the letters of James 
Smetham never fail to inspire and to nourish. It is to the latter class that 
the volume at present under consideration belongs, and it is well worthy 
of a place there. 

It was a happy inspiration that moved Dr. Morgan’s daughter-in-law 
to compile this selection from his voluminous correspondence. He was a 
very busy man, yet he found time to answer carefully and patiently letters 
written to him from all sorts of places, by all sorts of people, which asked 
questions about problems in the realm of Biblical interpretation, the realm 
of Christian theology and many other realms. From the letters of which 
Dr. Morgan kept a duplicate we have here some useful and suggestive ex- 
tracts. They reveal, as the authoress says in her Foreword, “a cross- 
section of the serious thinking of people who wanted honest answers and 
practical help in understanding the Scriptures and in solving the problems 
that are universal among men the world over.” 

The year in which each letter was written is stated, and the careful reader 
must needs be convinced of the truth of what is stated in the Foreword, 
that ‘‘ the conclusions on fundamental truths reached with such definite- 
ness in the earlier days changed little, if at all, during the later years ”’. 
That is a fact that we cannot fail to note over and over again. The explana- 
tion lies here, that these conclusions were based on the unchanging Word 
of God and not on the shifting opinions of men. In one letter Dr. Morgan 
writes: ‘‘ Two or three of your statements you introduce by the phrase 
‘to my mind’: you must allow me to reply that your mind is not the 
criterion of truth ” (p. 224). 

Some will join issue with Dr. Morgan in his interpretation of the 
Parable of the Leaven (pp. 75 f.), in his interpretation of the Parable of the 
Pearl (p. 77), in his curious theory that Judas was a devil incarnate (p. 105), 
or, to take almost at random another matter, and a very different matter, in 
his declaration in favour of cremation (p. 254). 

To come to more serious matters, many will refuse to assent to Dr. 
Morgan’s belief, expressed more than once, that, as he puts it in a letter 


1 This was his Faith. The Expository Letters of G. Campbell Morgan. Com- 
piled and edited by Jill Morgan. (London: Pickering and Inglis. 1954. 319 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 
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written in 1910, “‘ The Word of God teaches the awful possibility that 
even though we have received the gift of life, and have been made in the 
highest sense the sheep of His flock, we may lose the gift and pass back 
again into the nature from which we were delivered ” (p. 239). He says 
more than once that his theological position is that of Arminianism, and 
yet, in a letter written in 1922, he says: “* I realize the difficulty of attempting 
to reconcile the Sovereignty of God with the Free Will of man, and in many 
senses I suppose people would call me Calvinistic ” (p. 239). He seems at 
times to oscillate between Calvinism and Arminianism and does not appear 
to have thought out completely the intricate problems that arise in their 
region of theology. 

On most of the themes dealt with in the letters Dr. Morgan’s views are 
thoroughly sound. On such matters as Christian Science, the Oxford 
Group Movement or Spiritualism it would be difficult to find a safer guide. 
On Christian Science he says that ‘“‘ Mrs. Eddy’s definition of sin exactly 
describes her book. It is an error of mortal mind, and a colossal one at 
that. Whatever substratum of psychological truth there may be in this 
system, from the standpoint of Christianity it is absolutely subversive of 
the fundamental truths thereof” (p. 166). 

The present reviewer has been specially impressed by Dr.Morgan’s very 
definite convictions with regard to the future of Israel, conclusions that some 
confident writers on unfulfilled prophecy might well weigh very carefully. 
He writes (1935): “I am quite familiar with the view that ‘ all the Old 
Testament prophetic writings applied exclusively to Israel as a nation’. 
That is the real point of divergence between my own position and under- 
standing of the teaching of Scripture and those who hold that view. I am 
quite convinced that Israel as a nation was excommunicated by our Lord 
from its official position (see Matthew 21. 43), and that all the ultimate 
spiritual intentions of God are realized and will be fulfilled in and through 
the Church ”’ (pp. 145 f.). In 1934 he writes: “* ‘ Have the Jews a future?’ 
None whatever, save in Christ. The more I read the New Testament, and 
perhaps especially Paul, the clearer it becomes to me that all the promises 
made to them are fulfilled in Christ and the Church” (p. 289). In 1939 
he writes: ‘‘ I think it almost certain that there will come a day when the 
Jewish people largely will turn to the Messiah. When they do so they will 
be incorporated into the Church ” (p. 291). 

We are tempted to go on quoting indefinitely, but must content our- 
selves by mentioning Dr. Morgan’s striking reference to Machen’s book, 
The Christian Faith in the Modern World. ‘1 consider it to be a most 
remarkable and valuable book,” he writes, “ . . . To me it is a terrific book, 
and that because, in view of the august majesty of our Lord as it is re- 
markably set forth in this book, it produces almost a terror at the degraded 
conceptions of Jesus which are prevalent ” (p. 33). 

The last words in this book are these words written by Dr. Morgan in 
1943, two years before his death: ‘‘ To enter into old age without God is 
a sorry business. Thank God, I cannot speak from experience.” 

There is a misprint on p. 289, ‘“‘ Hauro ”’ for ‘“* Mauro ”’. 


Free Church Manse, 
Burghead, Morayshire. ALEXANDER Ross. 
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THE EARLY EVANGELICALS! 


Dr. ELviott-Binns is Canon Emeritus of Truro and Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Hereford. He is evidently an erudite scholar with richly 
varied interests, for he has written books on such diverse themes as 
Religion in the Victorian Era and The Decline and Fall of the Medieval 
Papacy. 

In this book he deals with the early history of the Evangelical Movement 
in England in the eighteenth century, and develops the thesis that this 
movement was distinct from the Methodist revival under Wesley and 
Whitefield. As the result of his painstaking researches he supplies us 
with an abundance of important information regarding the many richly- 
endowed men of God, both in the Church of England and in the circle 
more immediately surrounding Wesley and Whitefield, who were used of 
God in the eighteenth century to bring new life into the “ valley of dry 
bones ”’ which England then so largely was. When we contemplate this 
galaxy of preachers, we see the abysmal ignorance manifested in the 
words which Dr. Elliott-Binns quotes from Tobias Smollett: ‘‘ Many 
thousands of the lower ranks of life were infected with this enthusiasm 
by the unwearied exertions of a few obscure preachers, such as Whitefield 
and the two Wesleys ”’ (p. 194). 

The author calls his book “‘ A Religious and Social Study’. He gives 
us a carefully documented description and a more detailed description of 
the moral and spiritual condition of England than is given by Bishop Ryle 
of Liverpool in his well-known book on the Christian leaders of that 
century. It is a sad story. ‘*‘ Excessive drunkenness and gambling could 
hardly be avoided, and sexual immorality was taken as a matter of course ” 
(p. 50). ‘* Drunkenness was a vice from which no class was exempt, and 
was found in town and country alike. In 1775 Crabbe wrote a satire on 
Inebriety in which he described the effects of intemperance on various 
classes from the squire to the labourer, not omitting the parish priest. In 
a later poem he speaks of ‘ girls who heed not dress for gin’”’ (p. 51). 
“‘ The brutality of the age comes out in its sports. A favourite village 
pastime was the baiting of bears and bulls. Lecky quotes an advertise- 
ment of 1730: ‘ A mad bull to be dressed up with fireworks; a dog to be 
dressed up with fireworks over him; a bear to be let loose at the same time, 
and a cat to be tied to the bull’s tail’ ”’ (p. 48). 

Many among the upper classes gave lip-service to religion for this reason, 
among others, that “* some religion, even a false one, was necessary for the 
preservation of order. Hence the scrupulousness with which many whose 
religion was at best lukewarm kept up the convention of church-going ” 
(p. 88). And if, as Dr. Elliott-Binns says, “‘ the common people neglected 
religion, or observed it largely in a conventional manner, there were 
occasions when they were suddenly stirred to deeper earnestness—such as 
a national emergency. Wesley records that on the National Fast Day 
(December 18, 1745) the places of worship were thronged, ‘such a 
solemnity and seriousness everywhere appeared as had not been seen in 
England.’ Such impressions were only transient, and indicated no genuine 


1 The Early Evangelicals: A Religious and Social Study. By L. E. Elliott- 
Binns, D.D. (Lutterworth Press, London, 1953. 464 pp. 31s. 6d.) 
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desire to turn to God but partook rather of the nature of superstition. It 
was, indeed, an age of superstition—the not infrequent accompaniment 
of loss of faith” (p. 89). Does that not describe our age, and have we not 
seen our Churches crowded, or at least well filled, at a time of national 
emergency? When the emergency passes, ‘“‘ where are the nine?” In 
many ways, as we read this book, we seem to see the Britain of the 
twentieth century described, and the story that is told here of what God 
wrought 200 years ago might well move the people of God to more earnest 
prayer for another manifestation of His mighty power to-day. 

The men of whom Ryle wrote pass again before us here, and we know 
them better after we have read of them here. Of one of the most interesting 
of Ryle’s heroes, the eccentric John Berridge of Everton, Dr. Elliott- 
Binns writes: “‘ Berridge was an extraordinary character, and his frequent 
indiscretions were due to his strong sense of the ridiculous; he could not 
help putting things in a ludicrous way. He once wrote to John Thornton 
that he was ‘ born with a fool’s cap on his head’ to which he got the 
sensible reply: ‘ Pray, my dear sir, is it not high time it was pulled off?’ 
But this he could not do and, it may be suspected, had no real desire for 
such a limitation. On the other hand, to condemn him, as Southey does, 
as ‘ buffoon as well as fanatic ’, is seriously to misunderstand him ”’ (p. 281). 

We read here also of many men of whom Ryle tells us nothing, for the 
author describes the progress and the achievements of the Evangelical 
Movement in all parts of England, dealing in successive chapters with 
London, the South-eastern Counties, the Eastern Counties, the Midlands, 
the North and the West. There is an interesting chapter on “* Evangelical- 
ism in the Universities ’’ and an equally interesting one on “ The Litera- 
ture of the Movement ”’, where the names appear of Hannah More, John 
Newton, William Cowper, Joseph Milner, who wrote the History of the 
Church of Christ, and others. The author is no doubt right when he says, 
with regard to the autobiographies of Evangelical leaders that have come 
down to us, that two of them stand out from the rest, Newton’s Authentic 
Narrative and Scott’s Force of Truth. He has this interesting remark, that 
** Newton’s autobiography has a place, albeit only a small place, in the 
history of English literature, for not only was it used by Wordsworth in 
an early draft of The Excursion, but also gave ideas to Coleridge for his 
Ancient Mariner” (p. 407). 

It was Bishop Lightfoot, was it not, who said that the reading of history 
often acts like a cordial on our drooping spirits? The reading of this book 
ought to act like a cordial on those who may be in danger of growing 
despondent over the state of religion among us, provided they are able to 
afford the rather stiff price that is asked for it. If they cannot afford to 
buy it, they may be able to borrow it from a library. By way of criticism 
we may remark that we think that the author is not quite fair in some of the 
things which he says here and there about Whitefield, and that we do not 
find ourselves in entire agreement with what he says about Evangelical 
doctrines. But, taking this book as a whole, it is a splendid piece of work 
and one that is likely to be of permanent value. 

In the second footnote on p. 161, “‘ 1876”’, we think, should read “* 1786”’. 


Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 
Burghead, Morayshire. 
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THE YEARS OF FULFILMENT? 


Tuis is the third and final volume of Dr. Maclean’s autobiography, and 
it will delight as many readers as were delighted by the first two volumes, 
The Former Days (1945) and Set Free (1949). The subtle charm which 
lingered about his literary style is as evident here as it is in any of his 
numerous writings; the mingling of humour and pathos that we find so 
often in his writings we find here again, and “ purple patches” are not 
wanting. 

This third volume gives us the story of the busiest and most influential 
years of Dr. Maclean’s life. It begins with an account of his induction as 
minister of Colinton, the parish immortalized by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
in his Memories and Portraits, as the parish of his grandfather, Dr. Lewis 
Balfour. Dr. Maclean was minister of Colinton from 1903 to 1910, 
minister of the Park Church, Glasgow, from 1910 to 1915 and minister of 
St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh, from 1915 to 1936. Thus he began 
his ministry in a parish in Skye, with three members and no elder (p. 268), 
and ended it in a Church the membership of which ran into thousands. 

The period covered by this volume contained within it such events as the 
famous House of Lords’ Decision in the Scottish Church Case in 1904, 
the negotiations which led up to the Church Union of 1929, the notorious 
Kikuyu controversy with its “ blizzard from Zanzibar” in 1913 and the 
two World Wars. About all of these he has many interesting and im- 
portant things to say. We have also much that is of very real interest 
about his visit to America in 1921 as a delegate to the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council at Pittsburg, about his visit to Australia in 1926-27 as the first 
preacher under the Turnbull Trust, about his visit to Geneva in 1929 to 
preach the opening sermon of the League of Nations, and about his 
experiences as Moderator in 1927, when he dedicated the wonderful 
Scottish War Memorial in Edinburgh Castle. 

Dr. Maclean has many good anecdotes to tell about such diverse folk 
as King George V, Rudyard Kipling, Sir Douglas Haig, Dr. Wallace 
Williamson, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, and about many humbler folk as well. 
After visiting Nicoll in Hampstead, he said: “‘ I came away feeling that I had 
passed an evening in a little parcel of ground transplanted from Aberdeen 
to Hampstead, where godliness and gold flourish together” (p. 109). 

Dr. Maclean has his peculiarities and his pet foibles, but, as we read 
on, we become accustomed to his tilts at Calvinism and the weak points of 
Presbyterianism arid at various other things. He was a dyed-in-the-wool 
“ Auld Kirker ”’, and, as a consequence, expresses sometimes views which 
will not command universal acceptance, as, for example, when he more 
than once describes those who brought about the Disruption of 1843 as 
“idealists in a hurry”. He has not been able to conceal his jubilation 
over the shattering blow that was inflicted on the United Free Church by 
the House of Lords’ Decision of 1904: he evidently agrees with Dr. 
MacLean Watt, who said, “‘ It is a wonderful divine intervention, and in 
the books of Apologetics of the future they must print that judgment in 
full as the final and conclusive proof that God reigns” (p. 66). He has 
words of high praise for some of the men of United Free Church who took 


1 The Years of Fulfilment. By Norman Maclean. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
London. 1953. 316 pp. 20s.) 
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part in the negotiations for union, but on one very distinguished leader 
of that Church he pronounces a verdict which leaves little to be desired in 
the way of caustic severity: he “ had two handicaps: the one was an 
intolerable loquacity that expounded the obvious at wearisome length, and 
the other a cold, austere manner ”’ (p. 116). 

On one of the two occasions when the present reviewer heard Dr. 
Maclean preach, the sermon contained a warm commendation of Prayers 
for the Dead, and in this volume we have another naive and quite uncon- 
vincing apologia for that practice (pp. 202-205). The sermon referred to 
was preached in a Spiritualist Church in Glasgow! 

The present reviewer belongs to the Church which triumphed in 1904, 
and that fact may be pleaded as an excuse for his referring to two passages 
which have made a special appeal to him. In the first of them mention 
is made of a former editor of THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY. At a public 
meeting organized by the Free Church some time after the historic 
Decision, Lady Frances Balfour made a speech which, in Dr. Maclean’s 
opinion, was the apex of her oratorical gifts. ‘* The face of Principal 
MacCulloch glowed like a harvest moon, and my old- friend, Professor 
Donald MacLean, radiated delight at every pore” (p. 104). The other 
passage deals with the Pan-Presbyterian Council of 1921. “At one 
meeting the chairman was the Rev. Kenneth Cameron, Free Church 
minister of Stornoway, and the two speakers were William J. Bryan and 
myself. Never did any conference throw the mantle of unity over three 
such diverse men. There was a thunderstorm and the lightning flashed 
through the church; but the thunder without was nothing to the thunder 
within as Mr. Bryan poured forth his rhetoric. Though Mr. Cameron 
and I live another fifty years we shall never find ourselves in the same 
pulpit!” (p. 240). After Dr. Maclean had preached the opening sermon 
at that Council, a long line of folk from Scotland filed past him, to shake 
hands with him. ‘“ One lady with shining eyes asked, ‘ Do you think the 
Lord is coming soon?’ To which I had the presence of mind to reply, ‘ Of 
that day and hour knoweth no man.’ The presence of the queue behind 
forced her on before she could formulate any more questions ” (p. 239). 

Miss Helen Maclean, a daughter of the author, has written the last 
chapter of the book. We presume that she read Dr. Maclean’s MS. 
before sending it to the printer, and, if that be so, it seems rather surprising 
that she did not delete one or two sentences here and there in which he 
repeats himself. 

The proof-reading is not immaculate. On p. 71, “ Prof. H. M. 
Renwick ” should be “ Prof. A. M. Renwick.” On p. 110, line 7 from 
foot, ‘* 1898 ” should be “* 1908”. The number of Presbyterian Churches 
in Scotland, outside the Church of Scotland, is five, not four, as stated on 
p. 180. At the top of p. 182, “‘ God’s works” should surely be “* good 
works”. On p. 239, line 21, “‘ Lambeth Evangelical’ should surely be 
“* Lambeth Encyclical ’’, and, on the same page, line 29, “* Aryan ” should 
be “ Arian”. On p. 251, faulty punctuation makes the late Prebendary 
Streeter say that he found his own book Foundations “‘ the most illumi- 
nating book of recent years”. On p. 281, line 18, “ Presbyterians ”’ 
should surely be “* Presbyteries ”’. 

Free Church Manse, ALEXANDER Ross. 
Burghead, Morayshire. 
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SHORT REVIEWS 


How to Preach from the Gospel of John. By George A. E. Salstrand. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1953. 114 pp. 
$2.00.) 

Dr. Salstrand deals with the Gospel of John in a series of thirty-two 
sermon outlines which he has used in his work as Professor of New 
Testament Interpretation and Evangelism in Temple College, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. The outlines are suggestive, and bear witness to the very con- 
siderable exegetical skill of the author. While the book is not, and does 
not pretend to be, a connected or exhaustive study of the Gospel, each 
chapter brings into clear focus the principal lessons of the passages dealt 
with, and concludes with a helpful set of questions which serve to fasten in 
the mind the principal matters set forth in the passage under review. There 
is also a useful select bibliography of conservative books on the Gospel of 
John, from which, however, we miss the one that we should have placed 
first in almost any bibliography relating to John’s Gospel, viz., Dr. Thomas 
Whitelaw’s The Gospel of St. John. 

Dr. Salstrand’s book will be specially useful for Bible-class work. 
Edinburgh. G. N. M. CoL.ins. 


What is Calvinistic Philosophy? By J. M. Spier. Translated from the 
Dutch by Fred H. Klooster. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1953. 86 pp. $1.50.) 

The Philosophy of the Idea of Law (representing the Dutch expression 
De Wijsbegeerte der Wetsidee) was introduced to readers of THE EvAN- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY in January 1947 in an article by Professor Dooyeweerd 
who, along with his colleague Professor Vollenhoven, is its outstanding 
proponent. This philosophy is perhaps the most significant intellectual 
product of the Free University of Amsterdam, where Professors Dooye- 
weerd and Vollenhoven are both members of the Senate. It has been the 
subject of a very extensive literary output in Dutch, but little has been 
published about it in English. It is therefore good to have the translation 
of this elementary introduction to the system by Dr. Spier. Elementary 
though his introduction is, it does not make easy reading; even philo- 
sophers trained in the schools may find some of the terminology unfamiliar. 
But Dr. Spier’s little book is to be heartily commended to the attention of 
those who wish to make some acquaintance with what he calls “ the first 
Christian philosophical system . . . sprung from the root of Calvinism, 
from the basic theme of creation, fall and redemption ” (p. 13). Reformed 
thinkers, in a day when the rival claims of Thomism, Marxism and 
Existentialism are exercising their attraction, will give a sympathetic 
welcome to a system so firmly founded on the Word of God. 


The Approach to the Old Testament. By G. Henton Davies. (Carey 
Kingsgate Press, Ltd., 6 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 1953. 
24 pp. Is. 6d.) 

This is the Inaugural Lecture delivered on May 15, 1953, by Professor 
Henton Davies on his appointment as first occupant of the newly-founded 
Chair of Old Testament Studies in the University of Durham. The 
lecturer reminds us of the new approach to the Old Testament brought 
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about by the wealth of information about its international background 
which has become available in recent years; but he emphasizes the 
distinctive feature of the Old Testament writings. For example, while 
other ancient literatures deal with a transition from pastoral to agri- 
cultural life such as the settlement in Canaan meant for Israel, ‘“* outside 
the Old Testament I have not found any attempt to offer an interpretation 
of the anthropological process in the light of a monotheistic faith and a 
sense of history.” (It is suggested that lessons may be learned here for 
our own more recent transition from agricultural to industrial life.) Again, 
the significance of the fact that the Old Testament is part of the Christian 
Bible is pointed out, and special attention is drawn to the Covenant as a 
chief unifying principle throughout the two Testaments. There is an apt 
quotation here from the 1814 Bampton Lectures of Bishop Van Mildert, 
founder of Durham University: ‘* Everything in the sacred volume tends 
to one great central point, the Covenant of God with man for his final 
justification and acceptance.” The Old Testament is plainly being 
approached from the most rewarding direction in this new Chair; those 
who know the new Professor were, of course, well assured of this even 
before reading his inaugural lecture. 


The Servant of Jehovah: A Study in the “ Servant Songs”. By H. L. 
Ellison, B.A., B.D. (London: The International Hebrew Christian 
Alliance. 1953. 36 pp. 1s.) 


We are glad to see this reprint from the pages of The Hebrew Christian, 
by the Old Testament Tutor in London Bible College. It contains a first- 
rate exposition of the four Servant Songs, interpreted in the traditional 
Christian sense. It is amazing how much material of solid worth and rich 
suggestiveness Mr. Ellison has packed into a small pamphlet. He con- 
siders the historical background of the Songs and their relation to the 
rest of Isa. xl-lv. Those of us who have read his remarks on these 
chapters in Men Spake from God realized that he had much more to say on 
their contents than could be accommodated within the limits of that 
book; what were bare hints there have been developed more adequately 
here. In lii. 15 he retains the reading “ sprinkle’ and thinks of the 
priestly sprinkling of sacrificial blood, oil or water. ‘‘ The Servant is not 
merely the Messianic king but also the universal high priest.” In liii. 11 
he follows the LXX text “ After his travail of soul he shall see light and 
be satisfied ’’ which is now confirmed by the two Isaiah scrolls from the 
first Qumran cave. Among other features of interest we may mention 
his convincing account of the picture implied in the words “ A bruised 
reed shall he not break ” (xlii. 3). 


Die Tradition als exegetisches, historisches und theologisches Problem. 
By Oscar Cullmann, Dr. theol., D.D., Professor in Basel and Paris. 
(Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich. 1954. 56 pp. Sw. fr. 5.00.) 


The first chapter of this book consists of a revised German edition of 
a lecture which Professor Cullmann delivered to the Studiorum Novi 
Testamenti Societas at Oxford in 1949 and which appeared in the Scottish 
Journal of Theology for June 1950 under the title “‘ ‘ Kyrios’ as Designa- 
tion for the Oral Tradition concerning Jesus”. The conclusion of this 
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purely exegetical study was that the only tradition which the New Testa- 
ment recognizes as legitimate in the Church is that which has its source in 
the Lord and is passed on through the apostles. Since then, however, 
Cullmann has been engaged in a debate with Roman Catholic scholars, in 
which his great work on Peter has had an important part to play. This 
debate, which is being conducted on a high level of Christian courtesy 
and scholarship, involves an approach to the whole question of Tradition 
from the historical and theological angles as well as from the exegetical. 
The Roman theologians take issue especially with Cullmann’s insistence 
that the apostolic office is unique and neither repeatable nor transferable; 
they argue that the word of Scripture itself is insufficient to confront us 
personally with the apostolic revelation but that it requires an infallible 
interpretation in the form of a continuing tradition standing alongside 
it and possessing equal authority. Cullmann distinguishes the direct 
witness of the apostles from the indirect witness of the Church in later 
ages (making use of categories with which readers of his Christ and Time 
will be familiar); as for the written deposit of the apostolic teaching, the 
New Testament, this must not be considered as merely ancient historical 
testimony to Christ (though it is that), for “* it is the Holy Ghost who con- 
fronts the believing reader of these scriptures immediately with Jesus 
Christ’. Despite the formal irreconcilability of the Roman with the 
Reformed doctrine of Tradition, Cullmann points to the splendid work 
which is being done in the Biblical field by Roman scholars to-day as 
evidence that in practice they are conscious of an immediate and direct 
encounter with the message of Scripture in its original text. 

Professor Cullmann shows himself once more to be not only one of the 
foremost New Testament scholars in Europe to-day but a worthy spokes- 
man and champion of the Reformed faith. 


The Bible and Modern Medicine. By A. Rendle Short, M.D., F.R.CS., 
Emeritus Professor of Surgery, University of Bristol. (London: The 
Paternoster Press. 1953. 144 pp. 6s.) 


This volume, which bears the sub-title ‘*‘ A Survey of Health and Healing 
in the Old and New Testaments ’’, is the last work we shall see from the 
pen of the late Professor Rendle Short. Of Short’s eminence in his own 
profession there is no need to speak here, but a great number of Christians 
(mainly, but not exclusively, university students) remember him gratefully 
as an able student and helpful expositor of Scripture. In this latest 
addition to The Second Thoughts Library he reviews in the light of 
modern knowledge the many points of medical interest which crop up 
here and there in the Biblical record. He notes the absence from the 
Bible of those superstitious elements which seem so inextricably inter- 
woven with medical ideas in ancient Egypt and Babylonia. The meaning 
and treatment of what is called leprosy in the common versions of the 
Bible, bubonic plague, the sanitary regulations in the Pentateuchal law, the 
status of the physician in Israel and his relation to the priest, Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s madness, demon possession, healing miracles, faith healing, the 
physical cause of our Lord’s death, the medical emphasis in the writings 
of Luke, are among the topics with which he deals. Here is no tendency 
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to reduce the miraculous element in Scripture to naturalistic proportions: 
he denies, for example, “‘ that medical science can throw any light on the 
mystery of the Virgin Birth. What is called parthenogenesis in zoological 
terminology has nothing whatever to do with it” (p. 93). There are 
some interesting diagnoses of various diseases, especially fatal diseases, 
described in the Bible. There are some acute criticisms of inaccurate 
renderings of medical terms even in so recent a translation as the R.S.V. 
The book is not only interesting and informative, but is a real contribution 
to a specialized department of Biblical interpretation. 


Sacred Books of the World. By A. C. Bouquet. (Penguin Books, 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 1954. 343 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


No. A 283 in the series of Pelican Books is designed as a companion 
source-book to No. A 89, Comparative Religion, which also had Dr. 
Bouquet as its author. It is an anthology of significant passages from the 
sacred books of the leading world-religions, accompanied by useful com- 
mentaries. Here are primitive magical formulae, like the Hymn of the 
Arval Brethren at Rome; here too are selections from the religious litera- 
ture of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, China and Peru, from the Vedas, the 
Avesta, the Upanishads, the Qur’an and many another sacred book. 
Readers of Reformed convictions will naturally view with reserve the 
inclusion of passages from the Bible in such a collection, and some of the 
statements on the formation of the Biblical canon arouse dissent (e.g. 
when he says on p. 198 that Daniel “‘ was not included in the Old Testa- 
ment canon at the time when Christ lived”). The excerpts go beyond 
the limits of sacred literature as commonly defined; we have, for instance, 
parts of Hammurabi’s law-code, selections from the Talmudic and 
Chassidic literature of the Jews, and a passage on the creation from 
Philo of Alexandria which Dr. Bouquet commends to the consideration 
of Dr. Fred Hoyle. The anthology is compiled in the spirit of Justin 
Martyr, two of whose utterances are quoted at the beginning of the 
volume—the famous passage about the Jogos from the First Apology and 
the claim in the Second Apology that “ whatever men have uttered 
aright . . . belongs to us Christians ”’. 


The Saving Work of the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. E. F. Kevan, M.Th., 
Principal, London Bible College. (London: Pickering & Inglis, Ltd. 
1953. 80 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


This little book contains the Bible readings given at the Keswick Con- 
vention in July 1953. These readings were based on Rom. vii. 14—viii. 27, 
and Principal Kevan treated this section of the epistle under four heads: 
(1) “ The Holy Spirit provokes conflict” (vii. 14-25); (2) “‘ The Holy 
Spirit fulfils righteousness’ (viii. 1-5); (3) ‘“‘ The Holy Spirit pledges 
life ’” (viii. 6-13); (4) “* The Holy Spirit authenticates sonship ”’ (viii. 14-27). 

What we have here is the pure Reformed doctrine of sanctification, 
presented in the best way of all—that is to say, by the plain exposition of 
Scripture. The author emphasizes, on the one hand, that “ there is no 
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separable Gospel of the Spirit’ (as Bishop Moule put it), no region of 
Christian experience of life under the control of the Spirit which may be 
regarded as more advanced than that controlled by Christ; and, on the 
other hand, that there is no gospel, no salvation whatsoever apart from the 
Holy Spirit. He shows how the conflict described in Rom. vii. 14 ff. is a 
mark of spiritual growth, and aptly quotes John Newton’s verses, I asked 
the Lord that I might grow, to illustrate his point. Far from agreeing with 
those who urge Christians to advance from Romans vii to Romans viii, he 
quotes with approval a recent writer who says that when Paul cried “* O 
wretched man that I am!” he “‘ sounded the highest note of sanctified 
experience this side of heaven”. The argument advances as we go from 
ch. vii to ch. viii, but the experiences described in the two chapters are 
known simultaneously by the believer who is led by the Spirit. There 
can be little spiritual victory for the Christian who forgets the plague of 
his own heart. But how infinite are the resources which grace puts at 
the disposal of those who have abandoned all confidence in self and look 
to God alone! It must have meant great spiritual enrichment for those 
who were led into these resources by Mr. Kevan at Keswick, and that 
enrichment will be shared by many others who read these pages in a spirit 
of self-examination and with the prayer of faith. 


Bible Themes from Matthew Henry. Passages selected from Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary, arranged and edited under doctrinal subjects 
by Rev. Selwyn Gummer, B.A., with a sermon outline on each 
subject prepared by Rev. Frank Colquhoun, M.A. (Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1953. 254 pp. 17s. 6d.) 


This volume deals with twenty-six doctrinal subjects, arranged in alpha- 
betical order, and each expounded in the words of Matthew Henry. The 
editor has taken sections from Matthew Henry’s commentary dealing with 
Biblical passages in which various aspects of these subjects are set forth, 
and has arranged them so as to provide an excellent handbook of divinity 
for preachers. Matthew Henry—‘ first among the mighty for general use- 
fulness’, as Spurgeon called him—needs no commendation from us at 
this time of day, and we hope that this selection will stimulate many 
readers to make the acquaintance of his full work. 


God’s Workmanship. By Oswald Chambers. (Oswald Chambers Publica- 
tions Association and Marshall, Morgan & Scott, London and 
Edinburgh. 1953. 146 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


A new collection of studies by the late Oswald Chambers will be 
eagerly greeted by many whose spiritual life has been enriched by My 
Utmost for His Highest and other volumes from the same pen; and many 
others (it is to be hoped) who make his acquaintance for the first time in 
these pages will share this enrichment. Here are forty-nine studies or 
meditations, each based on a short passage of Scripture interpreted with 
unusual spiritual insight and applied to the reader with heart-warming 
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and heart-searching effect. Here and there the exegesis is a little shaky, 
and once or twice the language is difficult to square with the wording of 
Scripture. For example: “ We put it that Jesus Christ came to save 
sinners; He did not say so, He said, ‘ I came to call sinners to repentance ’.” 
But, of course, it is not we who put it that He came to save sinners; it is 
the New Testament itself, as the author knows very well, for at the foot 
of the next page he quotes 1 Tim. i. 15. But these are but spots in the sun 
when we consider the rare worth of the book. 


The Master and His Men. By J. Stuart Holden, D.D. (Marshall, Morgan 
& Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1953. 125 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


This volume contains fifteen addresses taken from the sermon notes 
of the late Dr. Stuart Holden and prepared for the press by the late Fred 
Mitchell. The addresses deal in the main with individual apostles and one 
or two other followers of Jesus in the days of His flesh; the opening 
one describes ‘‘ How He chose and commissioned them”, and the last 
one faces the question: “ Art thou one of this Man’s disciples?”” The 
Archbishop of Sydney contributes a foreword. 


The Pitt Minion Reference Bible. (Cambridge University Press, 200 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 1953. Prices from 13s. 6d. to 
67s. 6d.) 


This new edition of the Authorized Version has been produced by the 
Cambridge University Press as ‘‘ a new answer... to the old problem of 
producing for everyday use a Bible which is clear to read, beautiful to 
look at, and convenient to handle.” It measures 6] in. x 4} in. x1 in. 
on Bible paper; on India paper the thickness is reduced to } in. It is 
printed in a specially modified version of Times New Roman type designed 
by Stanley Morison. The really distinctive feature of this edition is the 
use of the Cambridge Bold-Figure Reference System, by which the text is 
purged of the multiplicity of superior reference figures and letters found in 
other Reference Bibles; the central “‘ gutter” of references is linked to 
the text by the use of verse numbers in bold type. This might involve 
some ambiguity where separate references belong to separate parts of a 
verse, but a full stop shows where each reference ends. Where alternative 
renderings are given, the relevant word of the text is repeated in the 
margin before the alternative. Twenty pages at the beginning of the 
volume contain a list of pronunciations. Paragraphs are indicated not by 
the sign {] but by capitalizing all the letters in the first word of a new 
paragraph. 

The Pitt Minion Reference Bible is available in 29 styles; some of these 
have 30 coloured illustrations, while others include a concordance and other 
interpretative matter at the end. It is a most attractive and useful edition 
of the A.V. 
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Some Aspects of the Conflict between Science and Religion. By H. H. Price, 
M.A., B.Sc., F.B.A. (Cambridge University Press. 1953. vi, 54 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


The Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lectureship was founded in 
1947 to provide a worthy memorial to a great man who, like Newton and 
Faraday, combined in his own person the scientific and religious attitudes. 
The little book now before us contains the seventh in this series of lectures, 
which was delivered on November 3, 1953, by the Wykeham Professor 
of Logic in Oxford. Professor Price makes short work of the argument 
that there is no real conflict between religion and science because religion 
is a way of life; religion as a way of life, he points out, depends on the 
acceptance of certain propositions—and propositions which scientific 
naturalism dismisses as either false or at least entirely devoid of evidence. 
The traditional religious arguments are examined and found wanting, as 
are also some more recent ones. The conflict between science and religion 
is reduced to a conflict between two opposed conceptions of human per- 
sonality. And against the empirical facts which seem to so many to 
favour the materialistic concept of personality he sets “‘ the queer and dis- 
concerting facts discovered by psychical researches ’”—in particular those 
relating to extra-sensory perception and survival. These phenomena, he 
acknowledges, give only indirect support to the religious attitude, but 
they do suggest that the criteria on which scientific naturalism relies are 
inadequate and that there is more to be said than has been widely supposed 
for the old dualistic view of personality. The new discoveries do not show 
that the religious conception is the right one, but they do show that it is 
not certainly and obviously false. 








